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Special issue on Vietnam 


VIETNAM: 
HOW TO LOSE 


‘A WAR 


It requires no lack of sympathy for the avowed aims of US policy in 
South Vietnam to see that the Viet Cong are winning and the South 
letnamese government and army are losing the political and military 
battle. ; 
At no time has it been more necessary to take a fresh look at the 
Possibilities for peace and genuine independence in Vietnam and the 
other countries of south-east Asia. There are some signs of rethinking 
nN the USA, and a negotiated withdrawal of US forces is now being 
Seriously considered. The Times’ Washington correspondent reported 
On December 22 that “all the indications suggest that in spite of the 
difficulties at home and in south-east Asia the Administration will soon 
Seriously consider a degree of extrication if it can be honourably 
achieved,” 
‘nce then, Senator Frank Church, as reported in the Guardian on 
&cember 28, has said that the US must be prepared for the possibility 
of Withdrawal, adding that “ neutrality for all of south-east Asia... is 
a proper objective, providing it is not a camouflage for a Communist 
akeover,” In a more recent interview, the Democratic Senator Church 
las been joined by Senator Everett Dirksen, Republican minority leader 
in the Senate, who was reported in last Monday’s Guardian as saying 
at the time had come to face up to the question of whether to fight it 
ut in Vietnam or to withdraw. He thought the possibility of withdrawal 
Ought to be faced, 
& defeat of South Vietnamese government forces in a six-day battle 
4st week at Binh Giah, only 40 miles from Saigon, underlines the 
Urgency of the situation, It is hard now to avoid the conclusion that the 
ational Liberation Front is likely to come to power in South Vietnam, 
ough whether alone or in some form of coalition is still an open 
Uestion, 
“*Ne success of the NLF gives cause for concern on two grounds: firstly, 
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Two people were killed and 98 injured when a bomb exploded at a US 


army officers’ billet in Saigon on Christmas Day. In this picture of the 
damaged building, the wreckage of a car can be seen, near the tree, 


whether or not South Vietnam is united with Communist North Vietnam 
in the near future, it is probable that, as happened in the Viet Minh - 
resistance against the French, the Communists will prevail in an NLF 
government, It is possible that they would introduce stern and repres- 
sive measures - such as the land reform programme in North Vietnam 
in which tens, and perhaps hundreds, of WoMennde were killed, 

The second cause for concern is that the success of the NLP in South 
Vietnam will cause the rest of south-east Asia to go Communist. Last 
Monday, on BBC television's Panorama, Richard Dimbleby actuall 
pushed over the row of dominoes to which south-east Asia is so frequent: 
y compared, Before this comparison is pressed any further, it may be 
wise to look more closely at the strategies that have been adopted in 
Vietnam in combating the Viet Cong. An analysis of the failure of these 
strategies may indicate that other countries, employing other strategies, 
will be able to succeed in creating and preserving democracy where. 
South Vietnam (despite, or perhaps because of, the American aid it has 
received) has so obviously failed. a 
There is much evidence that one of the chief causes of failure in Viet- 
nam has been an over-emphasis on the use of military force, and a— 


refusal to tackle seriously the problems of establishing better social 


conditions and more democracy. Two of the best-known commentators 

on Vietnam, Bernard Fall and Denis Warner, have both strongly criti- 

cised the Saigon regimes on these grounds, They emphasise that the 

use of big guns and of torture has played into the hands of the Viet 

Cong, by alienating the people from their government. Se 
It is very easy to point out what has been done wrong, it is even easy to 

say what should have been done, but it is very hard to say what should 

he done now in Vietnam, The main hope lies, we believe, in establishing 

a coalition neutralist. government, including NLP representation, in 

South Vietnam; if there were signs of this government becoming 

dictatorial or repressive, or attempting to align the country with either 

the US or China, the Buddhists sould organise the population In the 

same way as they roused the people against Diem. 

There will be no easy solutions in Vietnam, or in the other countries of » 
south-east Asia, which are threatened both by war and by totalitaria- 

nism. In Vietnam at least, the Buddhista may be able to ahve the way. 
out of the morass, and they need understanding and support. 
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D. H. Lawrence 


It is ironical that your review of the 
poents of D. I. Lawrence (Peace News, 
December 18) should have carried the 
title, ° A prophet corrupted by naivety,” 
because this designation so aptly fits 
your reviewer. 


For what could be more naive than to 
say that the sexual revolution is over? 
Where and since when? The attitude of 
the majority of English people to sex is 
as sordid and squalid as if Lawrence had 
never lived; one has only to sit through a 
few American films seriously dealing 
with sexual relationships to realise that 
Victorian morality dies even harder in 
the OSA. And what have “ sluttishness,” 
“debauchery” and “lechery” got to do 


with TLawrence’s complicated sexual 
ideals? 
Kenneth Rexroth says that Lawrence 


“was beating in a door which had long 
since been removed from its hinges.” I 
believe, on the contrary, that the door is 
locked just as tightly today, and that we 
have never needed a Lawrence more than 
at the present time. I wonder what he 
would have to say, for example, about the 
vicariously living television watchers, the 
motor car worshippers, the emasculated 
sex of the striptease clubs, the flabby 
pornography of the American magazines, 
racialism, civil defence and nuclear war 


version of Lawrence's Pansies these 


things would make! 


Kenneth Rexroth finds an incongruity in 
the fact that Lawrence could have an 
affair with a beautiful and passionate 
woman in Taos, and at the same time be 
the sort of man who would leave a room, 
speechless with rage, where someone wus 
telling a dirty joke. Where is the in- 
eongrulty? Lawrence was trying to wean 
people from the guilt-ridden, gviggle-in- 
the-corner altitude, and to show them 
that sex could be a clean and beautiful 
thing. To see an incongruity in this is to 
show a complete lack of understanding 
of the sexual revolution for which Law- 
rence was fighting. 

Unfortunately we have become only too 
familiar with those hostile crities who 
call the writer they do not understand 4 
fascist. Kenneth Rexroth is not the first 
critic to call Lawrence a fascist, but he 
goes further than most when he describes 


ee 


him as “a dedicated spokesman” of 
fascism. 
To call Lawrence's illness ‘ another 


corruption " and to explain his rebellion 
against society in medieal terms is on a 
Jevel with writing off Proust because he 
was neurotic, Wilde because he was 
homosexual or Dylan Thomas because he 
drank. Kenneth Rexroth gives himself 
away with the sentence, “Vm not saying 
this just to be nasty.” That word “ just ” 
is good. 


ilIness, Kenneth Rexroth could not do 
better than to re-read The Ship of Death. 
1 shall be satisfied, however, if my letter 
succeeds only in getting him to re-read 
his own article. 

Tom Earley, 

21 Bloomsbury Square, 

London W.C.E. 


Workers’ control 


I was pleased to find an article on indus- 
trial democracy in last week’s Peace 
News (January 1). It was a very intecest- 
ing article, but very naive. If one looks 
back at the history of the Labour move- 
ment, one finds that guild socialism was 
not the vital force that J. Allen Skinner 
would have us believe it was. Guild 
socialism was accepted more by the 
middle-class intelligentsia than by work- 
ing-class people. The workers who wanted 
direct control followed the ideas of men 
like Tillet, Larkin and Mann. It is very 
surprising that in such a lengthy article 
Mr Skinner does not mention these men 
or the syndicalist ideas they fought for. 

Tt strikes me that the idea of encroaching 
control is utopian; the employers will not 
hand over control. Would you if you 
were an employer? A few might, but 
the majority, I doubt it. As one who is 
involved in fighting for workers’ control, 
it seems to me that syndicalist ideas still 
hold true, for they say that only by the 
direct action of the working class will we 


eyhyery 


Ler feanen Mabe ee bit 


> 4 


cerned with little reforms; there are ag 
far as I am concerned no little bits of 
democracy or control; you cither have all) 
or nothing, Democracy, or rather true) 
democracy, cannot be split into little bitsy! 
one must hive it completely. 
Vineent Johnson, 

43 Millbank, Liverpool 13. 


Doubts 


{ feel a bit worried these days about the} 
pacifist position, which [ have been, 
defending twenty-odd years: can anyone; 


help me? 


i 


The moral objection to the bomh is 1% 
me quite Impregnable, But haw does oné! 
counter our opponents’ practical argue 
ments? We must admit, though it secm 
heresy, that (a) the balance of terror hag; 
to date been unaccompanied by nucleat! 
war; (b) this position may conunué! 
indefinitely. i 


We have argued that (i) proliferation af 
the bomb and/or (ii) accidental war will 
bring catastrophe; but (i) may be halted, 
and (ii) does not seem very likely. No 
sane pacifist wants catastrophe, just ta 
prove him right. New, telling arguments 
wanted, please, to resolve my _ honest 
doubts. 

Donald H. Whitmore, 

155 Wenrietta Street, 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Lanes. 


| 
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preparations. What subjects for a new To reassess Lawrence's attitude to his ever control industry. Io am not con- More letters on page 11 
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Coming events 


DELINQUENCY, Maladjustment and the Com- 
munity. The Homer Lane Sactety Invites you 
to a series of lectures at Conway Hall. Tuesday 
19 Jan, 7.40: David Wills» " Infinuence of Homer 
Lane today." Feb 16: Merfyn Turner; March 
23: Joe Benjamin. 


Personal 
FAMILY PLANNING, American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 450 Black Lion Street, 


Brighton. 


Diary 


As this is # free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
us complete us possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
past Monday (Friday preferred), 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, spgakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised mecting: Sale or Keturn. Fram: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian fut, Nut. 


8 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.90 pom. St Martins Church 
Hall, Bull Ring. Inaugural meeting of Birming- 
ham area PPU Youth Association, fallowed by 
discussion on Cadet Corps in sehoals, 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 pam, 
Folk song concert. 


Hampstead Town Hall. 
Leon Hosselson, Tony Mc- 


Carthy, The Mielders. Adm 55, 7s 6d (tickets 
from Housgmans), Tlampstead Committee of 
100. 

Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pam, The Salutation, Snow 
Wl. Jazz all profits to OND. 

BRIGHTON, to p.m. Friends Meeling House, 
Slip $t, Vienie hunch and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food. In ald of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON WC. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street 
Lacal leaflet distribution and return for refresh- 
nents, PPU, 


Saturday 
LEEDS, 2.30 ta & 
Guinness clock). 
sales. YCND, 


“wm. Corn Exchange (under 
zjterature stall, Peace News 


LNICESTER. 16 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


OXFORG, $0 a.m, 
News gelling. 


to lpm. Carfax. Peace 


ters' MMternational. Enfleld, 


Middx. 


88 Park Avenue, 


ODD JOBS, cleaning, 
Anywhere in London area. U 
Gardens, W.11. 


WEDNESDAY at Peace News. Voluntary workers 
always needed at Peace News office 10 a.m, to 
6 p.p., especially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and 


pane: redecorating. 
oth, 30 Arundel 


Thursday. 5 Caledontan Road, Kings Cross, 
London N.1. 

Publicatlons 

LITERATURE for peace campaigners. Peace 
Packets, a comprehensive Hterature service, 


provides the latest publicattons of many organi- 
sations. 208 a year, start now (lousmans (the 
Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


12 January, Tuesday 


LONDON W.8. #4 p.m, Public Library, Campden 
Hin Road, "UN Peace Force.’ Speakers: Mrs 
Peggy Crane, UN Disarmament Sec, and Martin 
Maddan, part-author of ‘‘ A World Security 
Authority." Adm and cotfee Is. Kensington 
Branch UNA. 


14 January, Thursday 


LONDON E14. &8 pom. Friends Moeting House, 
Bush Koad. Bill! Gotch: “ Sterling sink or 
swim’ PRU, 


LONDON W.C.4. 7.50 pm. 6 
Chrisitian Group Cttee of 100 
meeting for Foulness action. 


Endsleigh St. 
working group 


18 January, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. St Martins in the 
Bult Ring. " SERVAS " (international haspi- 
tality organisation), Mrs Connie Thorpe (sec). 
Women for Peace. 


Sunday 

BIKMINGIIAM. 8 pura. White Lion, Horse Fair 
Parusan Folk Chib - all profits to CND, 
Monday 


LONDON N.W.Y9. 7.30 pm St Andrews Church 


Hall, Church Lane ingsbury, RK & BH, addin 
Bs 6d. YCND. 
LONDON W.CQ, 7 pom. & Endsteigh St. PPU 


open hauke. 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19, 2:10 p.m. CND ofiice, Factory 
Road, Regional Campaign clerical work, mene 


available - all comers welcome. Phone NO 
2447. 

LONDON NL. 6 pan. § Caledonian Ttoad, 
Kings Cross (nearest underground). Peace 
News packing - volunteers welcome. 

LONDON W.C.t 7.50 ee 6 Endsletgh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group raceting. 
Thursday 

WATFORD, 7.49 pin. Hertfordshire Arma, St 


Albans Htwed. Polk club, admission 3s 6d. 
YCND. 


13 Warren Road, Bournemouth West. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen's 
paper, Essential reading for those whoa want! 
the authentic voice of railway workers, Obtain 

able 95 a quarter post free from 205 Huston 
Road, N.W.1. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhogdan) 
Movement in India, may be obtained from) 
Housmans Bookshop, y Caledonian Road. 
London N.1, at 126 yearly or Is (post 3d) euch 
issue, 


Situatlons vacant 


SIIORTHAND TYPIST with knowledge of officé 
routine required by a small and pleasant oafticé 
near Kings Cross. Salary commensurate with 
age and experience, plus 158 LVs. Hours 9.30 
to 5.30, no Sats. Ring TER 2445, ) 


21 January, Thursday 


LONDON E.1). Friends Meeting Tous, 
Bush Road Hancock leads discussion 
on Peace News. 


& pm. 
Watlace 
PPU., 


Peace News is not 


TOP SECRET 


to be mailed in plain envelopes (ex 
cept in certain parts of the world). 
In Britain you can order your copy 
through your newsagent, so make 
sure of a happy 1965 - well, Fridays 
anyway - NOW. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 
Memorial service 
Hunter 

3.30 Sunday January 10 


kings Weigh House Church Hall, Binney 
Street, W.1., opposite Selfridges, 


MLF-ANF 


The Ex-Service Movement for Peacé 
urges all peace-lovers and organis® 
tions to join with us in a natiom 
wide campaign against the attempt 
to establish a NATO nuclear force] 
Donations urgently needed. Annual 
membership subseriptlon 2s. @d. E® 


Service Movement for Peace. 376 Gray? 
Inn Road, London W,C.1. 


for Mrs Edith 


Tom | 
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= The Mississippi fire-raisers 


1 
ve Bhoodah) Late Jast summer there was an 
an Road | Outbreak of fire-raising in) Missis- 


hem belonging to Negro denomina- 
tions, were damaged or destroyed. 
he fire-raising is thought by many 
to have heen directed specifically 
against the civil rights movement 
and those who co-operated with it. 
This article tells of how the Negro 
and white communities in’ Missis- 
Sippi reacted to the fires and what 
efforts are being made to recon- 
Struct the damaged churches. 


re of office 
asant office ; 
urate with: 
Houra @,30) 


lay 


‘ng House.| 
dixcusston} “Trouble,” the pastor said with a wry 
Smile, “no, you can't cause us any 


trouble. We've vot all there is.” 


Rarly in the spring of 1964, his Negro 
Buptist conuregation decided to begin 
Construction of a new church, not far 
from Jackson, Mississippi. Unable to 
Oresee the violent events of the Missis- 
‘lppi summer, they elected to build their 
Church of wood. 


el 


RET 


Ipes (eX 
world)- 


uy cra About ihe same time, they were 
30 MAKE! approached by several civil rights groups 
Fridays Teparding the possibility of making their 
Church sociat hall (across the road from 

ir church site) available for use as a 

amen! Treedom school. The congregation agreed 
cAT “0 let the civil rights groups use their 


Halt, and for two months the two efforts 
Church construction and freedom school 
oceeded without incident. 


Then late one night in August a fire, 
ghich appeared to have been deliberately 
a Started, destroyed the church social hall, 
H, Binney iid the congregation found itself con- 
38, gonted with two urgent questions: 
eee houla they proceed with the construc- 
we of their wood-frame church? Should 
fh? continue to serve as the location 

Ora freedom school? 


or Peacé As the pastor later explained, there was 
"Uuatly no way of safeguarding the 


s [Edith 


wganisa Partially completed church, isolated as it 
1 nation act from the rest of the rural Neyro 
attempt age nity. Nor could the congreyation 
Srd to make the obvious switeh from 

ar forc@} od to brick construction. And the 
jh etd of summer violence left no 

Anna ay vance that the church would be 


6d. EXT Pared even if they did stop the freedom 
376 Gray® hog}, So they carried on with both the 


Inniding and the freedom school 


Urabe 


For a while all went well. Then, just as 
the building was nearing completion, 
was discovered that not one of thirteen 
state Insurance agencies would insure the 
new church. The congrezation had in- 
vested approximately ten thousand dol- 
lars in labour and material and now 
found themselves unable to protect their 
investment. Worse was fo come. Some 
of the deacons had an idea as to who was 
responsible for the burning of the church 
social hall Then one of the deacons had 
a row with one of the rumoured sus 
pects. After that, all of the church 
Members were convinced that just as 
soon as the new building was completed, 
it too would be burned) And hy whon? 

The local Deputy Sherif who lived 
down the road! 
Ever since then this little cougregation 
has been waiting, bitterly certain of ane 
thing . that one day ‘The Man will come 
and burn their beautiful new church to 
the ground. And there is nothing they 
can do about if. 

* * x 


The pastor’s remark was made to meim- 
bers of the Quaker organisation, the New 
York Friends Group, who conducted an 
investigation from August 11 to Septem 
ber 3 of last year and discovered that 22 
Negro churches hid been damaged or 
destroyed by fire and/or explosives since 
the beginning of the summer. Since their 
investigation another fourteen churches 
have been reported burned, bringing the 
known total to 36. Only eight of these 
s6 churehes had been used for civil 
rights activities. 

Almost all of the buildings were small, 
rural, one-room, wooid-frame churches. 
One brick church, the Zion Hill Baptist 
Church near McComb, was only two 
years ald; several others had recently 
refurnished with new benches, electric 
fans, hymn books or a piana. 

Thirteen of the fifteen) churches the 
committee visited had heen totally des- 
troyed. Most of the dispossessed con- 
gregations had an average membership 
of 60 to 75 persons, though a few ran as 
high as 200. To date, the total number of 
persons dispossessed by the church burn- 
ings is esthnated to be appraximately 
3,000. 

Most of the pastors visited expressed 
their congregations’ determination to re. 


pro- 


block 
The cost of building a church of this sort 
would probably run around $20,000. ‘To 
rebuild ali the churches totally destroyed 


buuld of stone, cement or brick. 


will entail a financial undertaking of 
somnething in the region of tour to five 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Yet even this sort of reconstruction effort 
will not resolve the matter. Some 
churches face more urgent problems, 
many Of which cannat be solved by 
money alone. One church, Jacated in the 
colionm-rich Delta region, was burned in 
an elfort to force sale af the chureh site. 
Mor almost a hundred years the lund in 
that area has been owned and farmed by 
Negroes, In the past few years, however, 
members of the white community have 
expressed increasing interest in develop- 
ing this land as a white middle-incame 
residential areca. And so a variety of 
pressures and inducements have been 
employed to persuade the Negro land 
owners to sell out. And they all did - all 
except the church. Ags the pastar ex: 
plained it: “‘ We have a buneh of proud 
old deacons in our church. Many of 
them have invested a life-time of hope 
and hard work in that tle church and 
they simply were not willing to throw it 
all away for the little amaunt of money 
the whites were willing to pay us.” 


Jn mid-July the church was fired, and for 
all practical purposes totally destroyed, 
while a city fire truck stood idly by. The 
local ofice of the insurance company 
which holds the fire insurance policy on 
this church hag requested as part of its 
“routine” investigation of the church’s 
chim, information as to where the eon- 
yregation intends to rebuild. Naturaily 
the pastor is reluctant to diseiuse this 
information until he and the congrega- 
tion actually receive their insurance 
payment But even if they do get the 
Insurance payment, they will still have 
to contend with the prospect of further 
intimidation, harassment and violence If 
antl when they decide to rebuild an their 
present site. 


For this reason, the New York Friends 
Group's offer of personal assistance and 
valunteer haulp was doubly welcome, As 
ane church deacon put it: Let me be 
elear now. Sanie folks say that we must 
meet certain ‘conditions’ if we want 
their co-operation. Are you saying you'll 
help us rebuild no matter where we 
decile ta rebuild? Well that is good 
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Zion Hill Baptist Church at 
McComb, Mississippi, which was 
burnt out jast summer 


news! We've been on that dand for 
eighty years and it seems dike we've pot 
a right to stay there.” 

After investigation, mqubers of the 
Friends Group discovered that while 
there were a good mauy people in Massis- 
sippi who were troubled ahout the 
church burnings, none of these same 
people were prepared to make public 
expression of their concern, They were 
nncertain as fa just where the real 
weight of the community — particularly 
fhe press and the governor's office - 
stoad on this issue. A docal effort. was 
clearly needed to help establish The 
cause and organise the voncern for re- 
constructing burned churches, 

Just such an effort got under way in the 
capttab ety of dackson, On August ta 
lead editomial entifled “Smoke over 
Mississippi” appeared in the Baptist 
Record, the offiejal journal of fhe Missis- 
sippi Baptist Convention Board, which 
Claus to haye the “largest cirewlation af 
any newspaper of any kind in Missis- 
sippi.” The editorial axserterl : 


“Mississippians of both races are 
deeply distressed by these trapic 
events. They know that Que burning of 


Negro church buildings is not gala: to 
resolve the racial tensions which now 
exist in the state... . Indeed, these 
fires may do as much to prevent har- 
Inonious solution of the problems as 
anything that can happen...” 
A week Jater, in response to a (loud af 
inquiries about how help might be given, 
the Baptist Reeord carried a second 
editorial announeing the establishment of 
a ‘Negra Church Rebuilding Fond” 
Shortly afterwards sintlar appeals were 
published in several uther state denomi- 
national newspapers. 
On September 9, the most important slep 
yet in helping to rebuild the charches 
was luken when a Mississippi Committee 
of Concern way formed to “make tt 
possible for men, women and childron of 
goodwill to respond to violence, hatred 
and destruction with convern, catmpassion 
and construction.” The committee bs 
inter-denominational, inter-racial, In its 
publicity handout it states that 
“2. a fund for rebuilding and re 
furnishing is already in existence 
under the care of the Treasurer of the 
Mississippi Baptist Convention Board, 
Materia labour, equipment and 
financial ald Wi be accented and de- 
persed hy the Committee only when 
requested by a congregation and then 
after oa responsible investigation. 
Every attempt will be made to allow 
the focal community to answer the 
needs of the doprived congregation 
first.” 
Yo date the committee la reported to 
have collected $45,000 for the fund. 
In his report on the New York Friends 
Group investigation in Mississippi, from 
which most of this present article ie 
taken, Hoss Plainagan, programme direc 
tor for the group, states that it has 
hevome inereasingly obyiaus that the 
chureh burnings are the work of an 
organised group, and that they are a 
blow against civil rights activities in 
Mississippl. But he stresses that 
“.. most important, perhaps, has been 
the oppressing effect af the church 
butnings upon the emotional stata of 
the Mississipp| Negro. For whether 
intended or not, the cugnilative psy- 
chological effect of this relentless 
burning of one ehurch after another, 
without hope af justice or relief, has 
been to push the Mississippi Negriv’s 
fave ~ his self-respect and dignity » 
hack inte the mud with the reminder 
that in Mississippi the white nian can 
do anything he wants to the black tugn 
with impunity. In short, through those 
repeated and unredresgesd acta of 
vialence, one can alinost hear the while 
racist saying ‘You aia’t nothing, 
niguer, and don't you forget it?” 
Seen in this Hght, the importance of 
reconatruction esta primarily iu its 
restoration of Negro dignity and the 
opportunity which a eo-operative butld 
ny programme may provils for bringing 
the whiia and Negro communities inte 4 
more meaningful retalianship, : 
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Sukarno’s folly 
-and Britain’s 


No doubt everybody digs lis own special 
gvievance with the United Nations. A 
creature of povernments each Jealous to 
guard its national sovereienty, the UN is 
far from being a perfect institution. But 


the issue Indonesia’s President Sukarno 
hao rused with the UN is not mnone 
thane that) deserve any sympathy or 


suppart 

By withdrawing front the UN fast San- 
duy in protest ageinst Malaysia's succes- 
sion to the Seeumty Connell, President 
Sukarno has seen fit to ignere the fact 
that Malaysia gained its seat on the 
Coune: with the approval of at least two- 
thirds of the UN's members. While an 
open vote of the members was not taken, 
the Assembly President, Alex Quaison- 
Sackey of Ghana, did condaet an informal 
poll to decide whieh of the five candi- 
dates nominated should inherit the four 
Council seats Ghat became vacant at the 
beyinning of this year. Reportedly, 
Malaysia, the Netherlands and Uruguay 
quiekly achieved sufficient Asian and 


African backing to account for a two- 
thirds majority. 


ALS 


Sukarno’s action, 
stiamates th 


resident 
OVOP 
wil 


Which = be 


of course, 
Jenificance of 
Council, the influence of 
steadily declined as the 
General Assembly hus more and im 
stuned a decisive rote in 1 affairs. 
But worse still, his adolescent bravado 
sets a precedent which may now be 
followed by every nation that finds onc 
ol cut International rivals routinely 
elected to the Security Council. It) is 
unpossible to imagine how the UN can 
be expected to pick its way through the 
innumerable antasonisms that beset tbe 
workt each time run-of-the-mill decisions 
- like reconstituting the Security Council 
- have to be made. bor decisions of this 
kind, the two fhirds rule seeins as reason- 


able a procedure as anyone could 
demand. 
But if President Sukarno's withdrawal 


from the UN, and indeed his entire anti- 
Malaysian policy of ° confrontation,” are 
open to question, Great Britain has little 
fo be proud of in its response to the 
echrrent crisis in south-east Asia, The 
British show of strength in the area may 
prevent an immediate massive attack 
upon Malaysia by Indonesia, but it will 
also serve to confirm President Sukarno’s 
fears of British intervention in south-east 
Asian affairs and strengthen his hostility 
toward Malaysia. For example, one ot 


“Withdrawal... can only be the result of an agreed settlement.” - Mr 


Dean Rusk, January 3, 1964, 


Indonesia's standard eharges against 
Malaysia is that the Federation attracts 
foreign military bases into south-east 
Asia and #0 serves us a catspaw for 
imperialist interests. Now, as a result of 
the muilitary alert in Mataysia, Australia 
has restored the former US base on 
Manus Island and has built a new air 
base at Borat on the New Guinea border 
with Indonesian-held West Lrian. This 
will only give President Sukarno the 
opportunity 1o point belligerently, cry 
“QED” and so intensify his policy of 
“ confrontation,” Which, in turn, may be 
expected to drain more Commonwealth 
manpower and weaponry into Malaysia. 
Iventually, Britain, needing outside 
support to sustain its commitments in the 
area, may very well be tempted to usher 
Malaysia into SEATO and thus bring all 
the evils of the cold war into still another 
corner of Asia. 

Clearly Britain and Indonesia are caught 
in a worsening spiral of tensions in 
south-east Asia which can only be broken 
by a display of creative statesmanship. 
What is needed in Malaysia is not para- 
Lroops and warships, but a peace offen- 
sive that includes at least three initia- 
tives on Britain’s part. 

1 Britain) and the Commonwealth 
countries must agree to scale down and 
finally remove their military bases in 
Malaysia. Where delicate borders in the 
area need patrolling, a UN peace-keeping 
force - made up of non-aligned nations - 


should be introduced temporarily. In 
return for ifs military withdrawal, 
Britain might reasonably require that 


Indonesia agree to a suspension of “ con- 
frontation.” 

2. Vhe area's controversial borders 
should then be desensitised by the hold- 
ing of plebiscites under UN auspices in 
the disputed states of Sarawak and 
Sahah. These Borneo states have after all 
heen promised free clections on their 
future both by the Cobbold Commission 
and the 1963 UN Commission, It is 
likely that both would prefer indepen. 
dence and Malaysia should stand pre- 
pared to grant this. 

3. Finally, Britain should press for the 
full democratisation and reform of 
Malaysia ta the extent of abandoning the 
government of Tunku Abdul Rahman if 
this proves necessary, Writing in Peace 
News (September 11, 1964) Andrew Cal- 
der deseribed the present Malaysian 
regime as a “ government of landlords 
and businessmen and for that reason it 
cannot introduce the radical reforms 
required to get at the roots of the 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Composer-prisoner 


The complex beauty of the music of 
Michael Tippett was highly praised in the 
press recently, on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday, Most of the critics 
expressed a feeling of surprise that this 
exuberant and seemingly ageless com- 
poser is in fact sixty. Most of them also 
showed regret that his music, uncom- 
promising and often ditieult both to 
verforn and appreciate in all its sube- 
ely, has never achieved the same 
popularity and recognition as Renjamin 
Britten's, 

Of course, if Uie musie eritics had given 
praise and constant altention before the 
composer's sixtieth birthday, lis work 
might be more widely known today. No 
vomposer should be expeeted to he his 
own Jniblicity man or “interpreter.” 
Opinjans are tnanimous, however, in 
prochiumiag Michael ‘Tippett as one of 
our major composers. Perhaps this latest 
spate uf publicity, together with the per- 
formance of his work at this year's 
Kdinburgh festival, will bring bim the 
witer papularity he so much deserves. 
Most of the writings in the reeently 
published book, Michael Tippett: a Sym- 
enna an hig Sixtieth Rirlhidlay Caber, 
408), deal with the man as a compuser. 
But fram = Sybil 


one contribution, 


Morrison, past chairman and organiser 
of the Peace Pledge Union, deals with 
Michael Tippett the pacifist. During his 
three months’ imprisonment a8 a econ- 
scientious objector, she tells us, the 
composer-prisoner found a piano in one 
of the rooms of the prison, slipped in 
quietly when an opportune moment 
presented itself, and started to play. The 
governor of the prisun came into the 
room and asked Tippett what he thought 
he was doing, Tippett immediately 
started striking one note over amd over 
again. § am tuning it, he replied. The 
governor went away quite satisfied. 


Michael Tippett is the president of the 
PPU and has much to say on subjects 
other than music. | hope that we will 
be able to interrupt him on the busy 
early days of his 61st year in order to 
interview him for next week's ediiion of 
Peace News. 


Now a musical event of a different kind. 
Christian Aid, which is Jauaching a week 
of activity in May with a festival in 
Trafalgar Square, is appealing for songs 
and performers. The festival will be of 
beat and folk music, and Christian Aid 
ask for “songs on suifering caused by 


racial strife, homelessness, war, hunger, 
natural disasters, industrialisation.” 
Not the most encouraging material for a 
festival, you might think; but where 
Woody Guthrie has trod, others might 
care to follow, The best songs, groups 
and singers, says Christian Aid, will be 
presented in the festival; they will alsa 
appear in a special programme produced 
by ABC Television. 
Songs should be sent on tape or on 
manuscript, with full details of the com- 
poser and performers, with photographs, 
by March 15, to Christian Aid, 167 Sloane 
Street, S.W.1. The festival takes place on 
May 9. 
So Prinee Charles fel) off a ski-lift, 1 
suppase, since we live in a decaying 
hourgeois society, that’s news; but 1 
derive a certain pleasure from comparing 
the following accounts of the event: 
“Charles picked himself up without a 
word or a smile, At 16, embarrassment 
is hard to bear.” (Daily Ucratd, Decem- 


ber Hd 

“Unhut, be serambled to his feet 
laughing,” (Daily Express, December 
$1.) 


Someone's been doing some overtime in 
the har of the Hotel Bristol. 


poverty problem, which, in the rural 
sector at least, is probably worsening: 
This is obviously not the sort of poverty 
ment Britain hus any business defending! 
morally or materially. 
Because of their strong sympathies far 
investors and business interests in the} 
Federation and because of their dingering} 
imperialist tsensitivities, the ‘Tories! 
could hardly be expected to initiate such 
reforms. But a Labour povernment, free 
of such compromising obliyations, can be 
held strictly responsible for helping to 
create a Malaysia which is a viable and 
truly united democracy and not simply 4 
patchwork facade for British military and] 
economic interests in south-east Asia. | 


Pre-deterrence 
in the Pacific 


The action of the United States in plac 
ing the Polaris submarine Daniel Boone 
on patrol within range of the Chinesé 
mainland is still another example of a 
military initiative crowding out an 
urgently needed peace offensive. in des 
patching the Daniel Boone - the first. of 
seven nuclear submarines carrying 2,800. 
mile Polaris A-3 missiles that will be 
stationed in the Pacifie - US niilitary 
authorities have justified their action by 
citing China’s reeent nuclear tests. 
According to these authorities, they are 
girding themselves against the time - still 
five years away - when China will be able 
to launch short-range nuclear missiles. 
Apparently it has become a conditioned 
retlex in Washington: when anyone says 
“China,” the powers-that-he reach for] 
their guns, Five years might be seen as 
the interval America has at its disposal 
for belatedly formulating a dynamic and 
realistic policy of conciliation with China: 
a chance to head off a Chinese-American 
nuclear arms race before it even begins 
Instead, Washington sees this as it8 
opportunity to practice what cun only he 
called ‘“‘pre-deterrence”: deterrence! 
five years before the enemy possesses; 
anything to deter. That the effect of this 
action will be simply to harden China’ 
intransigence and hostility toward the 
West is, of course, a minor 


by-product which has no relevance to at 
American China policy that. remaing ex 
clusively militaristic. 


T. S. Eliot 


The Waste Land was published in 1022. 
Since that date, every poet working with 
the English/American language, what 
ever the basis and end of his poetry, has 
aligned in relationship to T. & 
Kliot. His influence has extended ovef 
several generations and will certainly 
survive his death: younger poets often 
criticised his ideology but his greatnes# 
as a poet remained unquestioned, When 
the not-so-miniature book industry that 
has grown up around his work is gather 
ing dust, the man’s work will still ne 
of the 


heen 


read as a@ poetic achievement 
highest order, 
T feel that IT speak for many of my cor 
temporaries - poets under thirty . when 
I say that one of the main problems 
have encountered in the making of my 
poems, whether | have always been aware 
of it or not, has heen how to go heyond 
the point T. S, lot took poetry ta, 
have not gone beyond it. [ nave worked 
ina diferent direction, I do not believe 
that his work ean ever he surpassed, Hé 
himself exhausted the possibilities of his 
particular definition of poetry. 
Now many poets are working with 
different definitions of the poem - that 
put forward by Willian Carlos Williams 
developed by Robert Diunean, Charles 
Olson and Robert Creeley, for example * 
and a new body of writing, a new 
achievement, is being produced. But it 6 
only with the death of T. S. lot that 
a new age in poetry has begun, This 18) 
the measure of his achievement: NhlFs 
death is an important juneture in history; 
TOM McGRATH: 
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Adam Roberts 


The catalogue of 


errors in 
South-east 


The Last Confucian, by Denis Warner. 
(A Penguin Special, 1964, 5s. Also 
bublished by the Macmillan Conpany, 
Now York.) 

“In South-ast Asia we were transfixed 

¥Y the stars when we should have been 

Searchiny among the stones. We rode on 

horsehack and saw only the flowers. We 

looked for figureheads when we should 

Rave heen looking for the people. We 

Conceded the mountains, the forests and 

the paddy fields to the Communists and 

but our energies in the cities. We raised 
armies instead of living standards. Be- 

Cause someone once called the Chinese 

‘OMmunists agrarian reformers, even 
he idea of helping peasant villagers, who 

Camprise 80%, or more, of the population 

Of the underdeveloped countries, seemed 

Suspect. In the long haul, as we have 

Seen in China, Communist Jand reform 

18 a monstrous trick; but it is also true 

hat in hundreds of villages all over 

South-East Asia the only people working 

at the grass roots for an uplift in people's 

living standards are the Communists. 
hey are dedicated, hard-working and, in 
leir own interests, often successful.” 


This ery of anguish concludes The Last 
Confucian, an important and timely book 
y Denis Warner, an Australian journa- 
list and well-known reporter of south- 
fast Asian events. Ilis book recounts 
What he calls the “ catalogue of errors ” 
ich have led Western policy to near- 
ankruptcy in the area, It is a story of 
Ohsession with weapons, and of ignorance 
Of people. 
The publishers describe this book as a 
shrewd analysis of Communist im- 
Perjalism in the teeming countries of 
“OUth-Imast Asia,” but in fact the hook 
€lls ug relatively little that is new about 
~OMmunist strategies in the area; what 
't does do, however, is to make a shrewd 
Analysis of the incompetent reactions to 
“Onimunist insurgency in south-east Asia, 
and here the author shows a remarkable 
®ve for the significant detail, and an 
Untsual frankness in facing up to the 
Weult questions regarding. the causes 
an the Bresent tragedy in south-east Asia 
Nd, particularly, Vietnain. 


“Y Warner's title is taken from = the 
op etacter of Ngo Dinh Diem, the ruler 
South Vietnam killed in the coup of 


November, 1963. The now well-known 
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incompetence of this ruler, and his per- 
missiveness towards corruption and 
hrutality, are seen by Mr Warner as 
symbolic of the disastrous policies being 
pursued in the urea. 

“Inevitably,” says Warner of the last 
days of the Diem regime, “ the situation 
here invited comparisons with China in 
the closing days of the eivil war. Diem 
and Chiang were both Christians and 
Confucians, with the same conceptions of 
order and discipline and of their role in 
society, Diem and Nhu had their Repub- 
ican Youth Movement, through which 
they hoped to control the young people; 
Chiang had his counterpart, the Three 
People’s Principles Youth Corps. Chiany 
suppressed freedom of thought, associa. 
tion, and expression; Diem followed his 
example. Chiang lost the support of the 
intellectuals; Diem also lost their 
support.” (p 307) 


Diem's mistakes, in different ways, were 
made hoth before and since his time, 
and also in Laos and Thailand. They are 
the mistakes of a generation of officials, 
and not of one mun. In chapters on the 
present war in South Vietnam, on the 
Franco-Vietminh war which ended in 
1954, on the fall of Diem, and on the 
situation in Lags and ‘Thailand, Mr 
Warner repeats his message: the chal- 
lenge in south-east Asia to the existing 
order derives its strength, nat from 
arms, but from political appeal, It can- 
not be met by military methads alone, 
still less by indiscriminate torture and 
killings. 
After describing a typically brutal trip 
in the Mekong delta region of South 
Vietnam, Mr Warner concludes: 
© When unarmed men are shot without 
question anc without chance, the inno- 
cent inevitably suifer with the guilty, 
and soon, because of the need for self- 
defence, there are no innocent, and 
every man's hand must be turned 
against those whe come with blazing 
guns, as we had come on this day.” 
(p 26) 
In the battle for the minds af the people, 
the Saigon government failesd : 
“Out in the more remote villages of 
mud and wattle, the government was 
identified as the man in uniform wha 
came on a punitive raid, or with 3 
heavy bodyguard, und whoa always 
wanted something - money, labour, or 
even those suspected, sometimes in. 
correctly, of working for the Virt 
Cone.” (p 33) 
Mr Warner's whole analysis of the war in 
Vietnam implicitly raises the question as 
ta whether military methods are the 
eorrect response at all to revolutionary 
war as practised by the Viet Cong. He 
states explicitly that Western-type armies 
were inappropriate in the situation: 
“An even more important point, bul 
one which received little attention in 
Saigon or Washington, was whether 
South Vietnam needed anything re- 
motely resembling a Western-type 
conventional army.” (p 131) 
In another passage he states: 


“Night and day the hig guns are 


China 


Burma 


/ 


f 


like firecrackers to scare 
It would be better lor the 


used: just 
Off devils. 
Arvins, and their relations with the 
population, af they threw every field- 
piece into the South China Sea.” 
(p 215) 
Mr Warner shows how it is actually an 
essentiul part of the Viel Cong strategy 
to encourage a milifary response from 
the government. Deserihing the Viet 
Con's attempts to turd “XB village” 
into a“ combat village whieh would be 
actively engaed in the struywle against 
the Satgon fovernament, he writes: 
"Po this stage, XB village had merely 
tured fron. being for and with the 
government to being for itself. Us 
peaple’s interests were narrow, shal- 
low, and not at alt in keeping with the 
doctrinaire Communist requirements. 
To play its proper part in South Vict- 
narnv’s war of national liberation, it 
clearly had to become an active par- 
tieipant. Tf had to fl“ht, and the more 
iH could be made to fight, and the mure 
the governinemt forces could be en- 
couraged ta fight against it, tha mare 
rapiaiy would the people become fully 
identified with the Communists’ goals, 
which do not seek merely ta exclude 
the government from rural areas but 
to overthraw it.” ¢(p 147) 
“The anny, Mao Tso-tung onee direc: 
ted, fought not merely for the sake of 
fighting, but to Cagitate the musses, to 
organise them, {a arm them, and ta 
help them establish revolutionary mili. 
tary power '."" q 149) 
The Viet Cony’s use of violence is in 
striking ¢untrast to that of the povern- 
ment torces, While brutal und targe- 
scale, if is generally diseriininate and 
always carefully explained in prapa- 
anda, Similarly, the Viet Cong's use of 
outside help is strikingly different fram 
that of the Saizon authorities, While the 
latter employ foreign troops, aeroplanes 
and weapons in vast quantities, the Viet 
Cong are more astute. They pet most 
of their weapons from the American 
forces, but there is a geed deal of 
evidence Lnat the Viet Cong aro director 
from the North and that Southerners, 
trained in North Vietnarn, have returned 
to the South to lead the insurrection. 
Ag Mr Warner says, this is not a econ- 
ventional type ot inwasian, and it) is 
absurd fo try lw deal with it hy con. 
ventional military methods, OF the “Tle 
Chi Minh trail’ which ee through 
Laos from North to Santh Vietnam, Mr 
Warner writes 
“As more montagnard Ranger com 
panies were trained, they made an 
effart ta infiltrate into this area of 
Laos: Dut since the trail is not ane 
track but hundreds it would have been 
too aptimistic to expect their efforts 
to have more than a harassing effect, 
Bombing in thik type of cauntry, as 
the French discovered years ago, 18 
pointtess.” (p 109) 
Mr Warner believes that, despite the 
failure af military policies, there is a 
need to combat the Viet Cong. He is 
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bitterly opposed to the denial of freedom 
which, he belteves, would follow the 
establishment of a Viel Cong government 
in the South, Ife abhars the “ gross” 
and “hideous " brutalities of the land 
refarm programme in North Vietnam, 


What wmeans of struggle, then, can be 
ucopted? Mr Warner points oul that 
there are weaknesses both in the North 
Vietnamese regirne and in the Viet Cong 
which can be exploited, In North Viet- 
nam, he states, there is some “ counter. 
revolutionary potential” of one of the 
provinces af South Vietnam most heavily 
threatened by the Viet Cong, he says 
(mut note the past lense) that “the 
opportunity clearly existed here to seize 
the convept of a peaple's war from the 
Viet Cone.” And of the Viet Cong, he 
states : 
"On their side... the Viet Cong lack 
the spark that lit the Viel Minh. Stories 
of the Jand reform campaign in 1956 
and of continuing peasant unrest in 
North Vietnam continue to seep 
throuzh to the Soath, ‘Whe Communist 
image is no longer that of pristine 
purity, Te many, if net the majerity, 
the virgin Viel Minn tas became @ 
Communist whore, and try as thay 
may, with the paint and powder of 
neutrality, the Viet Cong fall to con 
ecul their true identity.” (p 218) 
My Warner is 9 reporter, not a strategist 
ar political theorist, and be does nat go 
into great detail as to how the concept of 
eopla's war might be wrested from the 
Viet Cong. But the observations and 
suggestions In his book could be very 
useful in devising suvh methods, and 
some of the repurks in his chapter on 
the Buddhist campalen against Diew may 
be relevant ta the discussion af thie 
problem, In particular, he pays tribute 
to he effectiveness of the non-violent 
strategy of the Buddtists: 


“The physical weakness of the Budd: 
hista was ihely moral streneth. ff 
they had liad puns, the Nea Dinhs 
could have crushed them and peither 
Vietnam nor the rest of the world 
would have cared; defenceluss (hey 
proved beyond defeat.” 
There are many faults in this hook, 
inclading seme factual xrvors and a 
maddening lack of dates. The one map 
is messy, and inadequate for a book of 
(his scope. This is particularly annoying, 
as unlens you have an athis produced 
since U4, south-east Asia's present 
frontiers wil! not be clearly marked on 
it. However, an excellent pullout map 
is available In an otherwise seandalatusly 
coraplacent feature on. Vietnam in ite 
month's National Geayraphie Magazine. 
A serious omission in the book is that it 
tells ana very lithe about Nerth Vietnam 
and practically nathing about Cambodis. 
There may perkhapa le some jesame to 
he learned fram Cambodia's relative 
stability tuday in 4 saa af instability, 
even though geographically speaking 
Cambodia js probably tna leas expos eg 
position than the other Indochinese  —- 
countries, Sein? 
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Hoang Van Chi 


{to is mot any wish to be disrespectful 
towards anybody, particularly towards 
the venerous people of the USA who are 
spenduys their wealth and saerificing the 
lives of their children in an effort to 
save any country from Communist, or 
even Chinese, domination; but to be 
frank - and drankuess alone is required 
at this cruciab manent - there js a need 
to fook again at the basic elements of 
American policy in Vietnam. 

Western politiciang and strategists are 
only, jn omy apinion, familiar with that 
kind of war usually waped in the West - 
war in which only military strategy and 
war potential deerde the outcome of the 
strigezle, The guerilla war now ragayz in 
South Vietreun is, it must be recognised, 
of a completely different character. 

In 1988, at the begimmungs, of their gueril- 
la wac against the South Vietnamese 
regime of Ngo Dinh Diem, the Viet Cong 
were militarily very weak, but thanks to 
their political ability, their army became 
pradually — stronger, VThus, amilitary 
strength is a function of political capa- 
bility, At the beginning, the Viet Cong 
were not even pohtlically very strong, but 
as they had a very attractive ideology, 
and as they pretended to defend the 
broad masses against Diem's oppression, 
they altracted more and more people to 
their side. Thus, political strength is in 
its turn a function of Marxism (for party 
cadres) and just cause (for non-Cony 
Inunist supporters), 


The Saivon government and the so-called 
“nationalist” can in South Vietnam 
could produce no adequate allernative to 
the Viet Cong, The Can Lan (Personalist 
Workers’ Party) admunistration in South 
Vietnam continued to oppress the people, 
und their control steadily dwindled and 
their military strength collapsed 
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Vietnam’s successful resistance ayainst 
repealed Chinese and Mongol attacks 
throughout its history was due to the fact 
that its national institutions and social 
orpanisation always stood on a broad and 
solid base. Traditional Vietnamese 
society resembled a pyramid with a king 
on the top and ordinary peasants at the 
hase. The whole nation was effectively 
divided into ten levels, cemented = to- 
vether by a common faith, Buddhisin, 
und a common rule of behaviour, Con- 
fucianism, Kings and mandarins were at 
times despotic; but in veneral, bound by 
the Confucian concept of “father aad 
mother of the people,” they administered 
with justice and regarded their position 
as a duly and an honour, never as a 
right. Nobility was not hereditary and all 
administrative posts were open to bril- 
liant scholars, many of whom were sons 
of modest peasants. 

After the French conquest of Vietnam 
in the late nineteenth century, the Viet- 
namese pyrainid was overturned, Patrio- 
tic mandarins were dismissed or sent to 
jail, while unpatriotic (and often un- 
educated) elements were called in to take 
their place. A sharp conflict between the 
resisters and the collaborators arose, 
reaching such an extent that, for ex- 
ample, intermarriage between their res- 


pective families and descendants was 
Inconceivable. 
The situation continued until the war 


between the Freneh and the Viet Minh 
broke oul in 1946, with the effect that 
patriotic and worthy people joined Ho 
Chi Minh, while the less patriotic ele- 
ments jomed the lrench. After the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 which hi- 
sected Vietnam at the 17th parallel, these 
same people who had worked with the 
French becaine high officials in the Ngo 


Dinh Diem administration, and = high- 
ranking officers in the South Vietnamese 
army. These people were obviously anti- 
Communist, but their anti-Communism 
arose mainly from their fear of losing 
their privileges in the event of a Com- 
mumist take-over. The same motives, it 
should be noted, also caused them to fear 
non-Conmunist opposition, which might 
topple theni at any moment. 


When the Amerieans caine to South Viet- 
nam in 1955, they found in Saigon an 
administration and an arnry which swore 
that they were anti-Conununist to the 
core, and pul forward as a“ proof” the 
argument that they had heen onthe 
Wrench side in the war against the Viet 
Minh. They were also clever cnough to 
persuade their new masters, and to in- 
form CYA agents, that all those who had 
been on the other side of the barricade 


in the Viet Minh war were hardened 
Communists. 
The Americans, involved in a fight 


against the Vict Cong, and forgetting 
that they themselves had supported the 
Viet Minh during the Second World War, 
were readily convinced by these over 
simple arguments, and began to support 
politically, tinancially, and militarily an 
unpatriotic administration whose main 
concern consisted in suppressing demo- 
cratic opposition from within, instead of 
fighting asminst Conimunist aggression 
from without. ‘The result was soon 
apparent: those who had opposed French 
rile once again joined the Communists, 
to combat @ regiine more patently des- 
police than the previous one, 

In the light of the analysis above, the 
most effective way to reduce the military 
strength of the Viet Cong would scem 
to he to strive to attract patriotic cle- 
ments to the non-Communist side; but 
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LUTION FOR VIETNAM 


such a task cannot be done by people 
who have been the servants of foreign 
conquerors, 


As the mistakes which have been made 
in Victnam, both by the French und by 
the Americans, are mainly the result of 
insufficient understanding between West 
and East, they are perhaps unavoidable 
for the Western observer, to a greater OL | 
lesser extent, There has been too Littl | 
understanding of the complexity of the 
Vietnamese problem, and there has been 
a dangerous lack of information coucern: 
ing the culture, social organisation, and 
national aspirations of the Vietnamese 
people.!’ Added to this, there has been 
the inherent habit of judging Vietnamese 
events by Western standards and through 
certain preconceived Western ideas. 


In the framework of ihis article there is 
no space {o discuss further the sources 
of Western mistakes in Vielnam, and f 
shall proceed to list briefly some of the 
mistakes which have been made. 


1. After bloody religious wars and poli- 
tical revolutions, western nations suc 
ceeded in building up democratic regimes 
which allowed them to develop science 
and industry without any hindrance, 
while Asian nations, with the exception | 
of Japan, failed to do the same and 
remained where they had been 2,000 
years earlier, 


Now, realising that they are at the same | 
tine free and technically advanced, 
western political scientists have develop: 
ed the theory that democratic freedom 
cannot go without industrial develop: 
ment. By mistaking the effect (industrial 
development) for the cause (democracy) 
they arrive at the conclusion that only 
nations which have reached a certain 
level of industrial development are 
suited for democracy, while less tech: | 
nically advanced peaple, regardless of 
their cultural heritage, should be under: 
some form of strong centralised | 
authority, not to say dictatorship. Other: } 
wise, it is arsed, there will he completa 
anarchy, such as actually happened in! 
the Conyo. 


From this theory about democracy and 
Industrial development sprang the idea 
of the “strong man,” and aus no distin 
tions are made in regard to cultural 
development, the same idea is thought 
to be applicable to such countries as 
China, Korea and Vietnam. As a rest) 
the USA has unwisely given support to 
such Asian strong men as Chiang Kab 
shek, Syngmian Rhee, Ngo Dinh Diem ané 
others. 


In my view, there has been no theory s® 
damaging to the prestige of liberal USA 
since the end of the Second World Wal 
as the theory of the “strong man." It 
seeins likely that, had the British adopted 
the same theory, India and Malaya woule 
have Jong ago disappeared behind the 
bamboo curtain, 


2. Limiting their knowledge of the Viet 
namese to personal contact with membess 
of the upper class, who live in cities ant 
can speak foreign Janguages, westertl 
observers have frequently failed to recos 
nise the gravity of the injustices beint 
committed far and wide in the Viel’ 
namese countryside, and have tended 4 
think that a few reformy from the to? 
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August 1, 1964; the recently-arrived 
US ambassador to South Vietiant 
General Maxwell Taylor, — will 
Major-General Neuyen Khant 
(left), who was then Prime Mini®! 
ter of South Vietnam. Hoang Vall 
Chi suggests that Washingt, 
should support democratic move 
menis, not“ strong men.” 
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Nupht suffice to remedy the situation. 
Vhey also failed to realise that when 
Tefarms are prejudicial to the milerest of 
the ruling class, there is no possibility 
that this class will really promote and 
apply such reforms. Tlavings had theu 
OWn revolutions too long aga, western 
Observers now fail to recognise the neces- 
silty for others to have revolutions, They 
ignore the fact that, for almost a cen- 
tury, jails in Vietnam have been per- 
Manently full of revolutionaries because 
of this need, 


3. Injustices do exist, and to eliminate 
them, the Communists present to the 
Vstice-thirsty population a sohition of 
their own. If one rejects, and wants the 
hopulation to reject, the Communist 
Proposal, then one should put forward 
another proposal. As Mr Nyuyen Van 
Trung, a Catholie professor at Saigon 
University, has said: “ ‘To kill the anes 
Who offer a solution, either right or 
Wrong, does not constitute in itsell a 
solution to the existing problem.”2 


4.) There has been an aver-estimation of 

ee “anti-Communist resistance — effi- 
Clency” of the Catholic group in Viet- 
Nam. Catholicism is a solid faith and 
Might offer some kind of resistance to 
Communist power in Eastern lurope, 
and might resist Communist aggression 
In such countries as Spain or the Philip- 
Dines, but it can hardly do so in Vietnam, 
Where the Catholi¢es represent a minority, 
fecently planted in) primarily Buddhist 
Boi}, 
5. Reing on the one hand unfamiliar 
With revolutionary developments, and on 
the other hand accustumed to normal 
Dropress under lasting political stability, 
Western observers are convinced that 
Without a stable governmeat (which in 
the Vietnamese context means a counter: 
Teyoltionary one) no inprovement ean 
he won in the war against the Viet Cong. 
Thyy seem to forget the fact that there 
Wore wine years of perfect stability under 
Diem and that it was during this period 


me. 


Notes 


1 The lack of knowledge of Asian 
future and the need for humanistic 
studies of Asia has been emphasised hy 
4 group of Coluinbia University profes- 


_S0rs in their letter to the New York 
Times, September 24, 1964, 
2. “Tesearches and views on the 


Present situation of Vietnam,” hy Neuyen 
Van Trung, Tim Hien, organ of Saigon 
University, No. 6, issued in Saigon on 
November 11, 1964, 


8. “That kind of stability was illusory 
And fraudulent. What Saigon desperate- 
y needs now is something it has never 
wl: a popular government,” stated 

Richard J. Coughlin, professor in socio- 

lory at the University of Viryinia, in the 

New York Times (nternational Edition), 
December 16, 1064, 

a wew York Times 
“dition), December 2, 10-4. 
» University of Chicaga Press, 1963. 

» “Vietnam: the Race between Kevo- 

“ition and War," by Sidney Lens, Peace 

yf SWS, October 16, 1964. 

i “The Winds of Freedom,” hy Dean 

pusk, Saturday Evening Post, June 30- 
Uly 7, 1062. 
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of stagnant stability that the Viet Cone 
acquired their present power. Peuple 
who suffer from injustice simply do not 
want stability.3 

6. As stability is considered so vilal by 
Westerners, Buddhist and student demon- 
strations are taken as dangerous factors 
creating mstability. Consequently, en: 
thustastic support is given to any strong 
man who will suppress the Buddhist and 
student movements, even if these move- 
ments have brought the streng man to 
power. 


In connection with Buddhism, it should 
he recalled that Vietnain was) strong 
when Buddhism was flourishing (from 
the 1th to the 14th centuries) and be- 
came weak when Buddhism declined in 
favour of Confucianism. It was a Budd- 
hist monk, Ly Cong Uan, who founded 
the first great dynasty which established 
Vietnam as a nation strong enough to 
actually attack China. 


Yo undersland the present political in- 
volvement of the Buddhists, one has to 
realise that it was because the Bao Dai 
and Ngo Dinh Diem regimes completely 
corrupted the whole of the Vietnamese 
intelligentsia (now ranging in age from 
30 to 50 years or so) that the task of 
reacting against an alarming situation 
fell on the shoulders of ageing monks 
and = adoleseent schoolchildren, — Viet- 
namese society has, over a period of 
twenty years, been corrupted to such an 
extent thal the Vietnamese niasses can- 
not pot their confidence in anybody, 
except the monks who take only one meat 
a day, and the teenagers whose hands 
are believed to be still clean. This alsa 
explains the complete bankruptey of 
political parties of all shades in South 
Vietnam 
= * 

AH of these are mistakes commonly made 
by observers, Jlowever, although they 
weigh heavily in the balance, they are 
not as serious us the mistakes committed 
by the authorities in Washington. 

In theory, United States policy in South 
Vietnam - as most recently outlined hy 
President Johnson - consists in ‘ provid- 
ing all possible and usefal assistance to 
the South Vietnamese peaple and gavern- 


ment in thetr struggle to defest the 
externally supported insurgency and 
agpression being conducted against 


them.” (fy italies) Tf such a poliey were 
being effectively carried out in South 


Vietnam, thon future Vietnamese his- 
ya would reeord something Hke 
this: 


“From 1945 to... the US adminis- 
tration generously assisted the South 
Vietnamese peaple in their fight 
against the attucks from local Com- 
munists supported fram outside.” 
Bat there is more chance that, fallmg on 
such documents as the deep and jmpar- 
tial analysis of the Vietnamese sititation 
produced by the Catholic professer 
Nuuyen Van Trung, as wel] as numerous 
other Vietnamese documents, future 
Vietnamese historians will actually write 
as follows: 
“Fron Hi8 to... Seuth Vietnam was 
attacked by local Cammunists. To 
defend South Vietnam as an outpost of 
South Asia and of the Free Warld the 
US administration engaged as contrac. 
tors (the term is from Nguyen Van 


Ea 


Waa ae 


Trune) such strong men as Nea Dinh 
Diem, Nyuniyen wkhanh, ‘Tran Van 
ffuone ane ta undertake the 
resistance against the Viet Cong, pro- 
vided them with rourhly one billion 
dollars a year” 
Under the present US policy in Vietnam, 
three allernative courses of action are 
penerally considered possible, These 
Ute: 
1. Escalate the war into North Vietaam 
or China; 
Maintain the present war effort; 
Negotiate a peace and abandon the 
country. 
Western observers who discuss these 
three allernatives freely acinit that none 
of them is satisfactory. In my view, the 
three alternatives are not merely tnsatis- 
factory, but are based upon mistaken 


» 


3. 


assumptions. The Viet Cong cannot 
simply he regarded as ae proup” of 


ordinary rebels, and an analysis of the 
complex causes of them support and 
success would show that one cannot 
oppase the Viet Cong revolution in South 
Vietnain by hiring a contractor and re- 
crumdng mercenary officers, 

This lesson could have been learned from 
events in Kuomintang China, and in this 
connection | refer the reader to a 
voluminous and well-documented book, 
America’s Paiture in China; 1941-50, hy 
Tang Tsou, a professor at Chicago Uni- 
versity.$ 

if the policy of the United States was 
correctly carried out in Vietnam, then in 
facing the Viet Cony, the US administra- 
tion should favour - or at least not hinder 
- {he non-Communist camp in developing 
its own source of support similar to, and 
possibly stronger than, the Viet Cong's, 
by generating a strong popular move- 
ment based on tolerance, love af peace, 
and democracy. 

What is interesting and significant In the 
present gifuation is thal, forged hy cir- 
cninstances, the Vietnamese peaple have 
on their own initiative moved in. the 
right direction. In fact, tolerance and 
love of peace is contained in the Budd- 
hist creed and can be considered as an 
antidote to the Communist theory of 
class strusele, while the fight for deme- 
eracy waged by the Vietnamese students 
is the right antidote to the daubtful 
Communist claims to bo fighting in a 
good cause. But by sheer stupidity, this 
beautiful and genuinely Vietnamese 
response to a critical situation is being 
frustrated by American-paid contractors 
and mercenaries, 

1 do not neglect the danyer of a possible 
Communist infiltration among the Budd- 
hists and the students, but wish ta draw 
attention to three points relevant to the 
infiltration question ; 

1. Inllltration is always possible, hut it 
is much more difficult for the Com- 
munists to infiltrate gentine popular 
movements, and to attract to their side 
people who are animated hy an ideal or 
a failh of same sort, than te “ buy" a 
few ambitious politicians or higteranking 
army ofilcers. 

2. The huge mumber of Kuomintang 
officers who Joined Mao’s camp» anid most 
recently, the case af Chang Lining - are 
convincing proofs ef the wnrealishbility 
of such people. Jam convinced that with. 
out some kind of intelligence Inside the 


Thich Tink Khiet (centre), the 81 
year-old Buddhist leader, and Thich 
Tam Chau (right) at the end of 
their 48-hour hunger sicike ayainst 
the Huong government last month, 
Another of South Vietuam’s mast 
influential Buddhist leaders, Thieh 
Tri Quang, not shown in the photo, 
also fasted for 48 hours. Hoang Van 
Chi sees the Buddhist movement as 
part of a“ beautiful and genuinely 
Vietnamese response to a critical 
situation.” 


South Vietnamese military headquarters, 
the Viet Cong would hardly be able ta 
escape in time, as they penerally da, 
when Inassive “sarprise” altacks «are 
launched against them, 

3. During the colonial period, the 
Freneh used to label ali Vietnamese 
liberals as “CantiFrench’’ so ag fo re- 
press them; these accusations stemmed 
fromm the attitude epitemised ino the 
phrase, “ Those who ure not with us are 
against us.” People who accuse the Viet- 
numese Buddhists and students us “ tools 
of the Cammunists" without offering any 
proof appear to have the same misguided 
attitude. 

Instead of supplanting and then elimina. 
ting the Communist revolution by 4 
uvemocratic one, the US policy in Sonth 
Vietnam is sueh that the latter is belng 
suppressed in fayour of the farmer. Mr 
Sidney Lens, an American journalist who 
recently visited Suigon, arrived at the 
sume conclusion, He sald; “Tt is a race 
between (democratic) revolution and 
war, in which present odds favaur the 
Viet Cong warriors.’6 

My last hope is that President Johnsen 
will revise his whole Vietnamese palicy 
in the direction indicated, 1 also hape 
that Secretary of State Dean Rosk, who 
agrees with my conviction that a good 
gardener should not cut the roots and 
the branches off his tree, will tuke 
measures to stop peamle from cutting the 
main root and buds of the Vietnamese 
tree? Hoe cannot ignore (he fact that for 
ihe Vielnamese tree, Buddhisin js the 
main root, und sludents are the young 
hivds, 

ut my hape is very faint, not only 
because it would be difleuit for Washing 
ton to reverse a longstanding palicy, but 
alsa hecause the South Vietnamese aemy 
has undergone 4 complete process of 
“ kuomintang-isation,” the most olviots 
result of which is the recent caup of 
December 20, 1004, 

To face tha Viet Con's attack, and to 
prevent any “ contractars volte-faca” in 
Saigon, there is no other alternative for 
Washington - apart from pure and simple 
abandonment - to transferring its von: 
fidenea fram some “strong men" ta 
democratie movements, 

In the present situation, the question to 
ask is why Washingion persistently re 
fuses to transfer its confidence from une 
individual Vietnamese jo a large greup 
of Vietnamese who enjoy poplar: 
suppart. Had the British any fear when 
they handed power over ta the Tudlan 
Congress Party, which had appisgd 
British rule? A solution, aloay the nes 
{ have suggested requires o xuprenie 
aifort of reappraisal, patience aod deter: 
mination, bat it is the anly one which i 
ae and in conformity with American 
ideals. 


Hoang Van Chi was born in 113 in 
northern Vietnam, In VHS he joined the 
Viet Mink resistance agaiget the Fyenea, — 
but his oppesifion ta Ha Chi, Minh’s 
Cammunist cate led him in 16353) fo. 
escape from North Victnam. My buck, 
“Fram Celenialiam ta Canmuniga 
Case History af North Vielnain" Cas 
uated by Praeger is yew Sore Oey i 
all Press in London), was reviewed ia 
Peace Nows on May ib. 1h, Arte ae 
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Wolf Mendl 


The Frenc 


France has returned to Asia with that 
fanfare and flourish of which President 
(te Gaulle is a past master, It is tempting 
to see in his recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China and his interventions 
in the tangled affairs of Indochina just 


one more manifestation of his anti- 
Araerican policy and his desire for 
grandeur. These moves no doubt. retlect 


his wish to tiberute French policy from 
dependence on the United States and to 
see France play once more the role of a 
power with world-wide influence. Quite 
apart from de Gaulle’s penchant for 
pwrand diplomatic strategy, his intrusion 
into the Laotian and Vietnamese crises 
has viven many Frenchinen wry satis- 
faction when they regall the humiliating 
circumstances under which Franee was 
forced to leave Indochina ten years 
ago. 

Notwithstanding de Gaulle’s attitude to 
the United States and the taste of sweet 
revenge as elements in current French 
nolicy in the Far Mast, lo base one’s 
interpretation on these factors and to 
dismiss the French initiative as a grand 
gesture without substance would not only 
be misleading but would also overlook 
the constructive aspects of French 
policy. 


To understand this policy we have to 
disentangle its varions strands - the re- 
cognition of the Peking government, the 
proposals to neutralise Indochina, the 
cultivation of Japan and India . and to 
remember that they are interwoven and 
form part of a coherent approach to the 
Asian scene, 


Immediately after the Communist victory 
in China, the French government con- 
sidered approaches to the new regime. 
Mag Tse-lung’s recognition of the Viet 
Minh as the government of Vietnam 
effectively put a stop to sueh ideas until 
1954, when contact was established 
between Mendés-France and Chou En-lai 
at Geneva. Despite talk about recog- 
nition, nothing was done for the next 
four years. French attention was almost 
wholly absorhed by the war in Algeria 
and French diplomacy was centred more 


Wolf Mendl, a British Quaker and 
student of French affairs, was the Ameri- 
ean Friends Service Cammittee’s director 
of seminars In Tokyo from 1954 to 1957, 
and Quaker International Affairs Repre- 
sentative in Paris from 1958 to 1961. 


and more on this problern, The recog- 
nition of the Peking governinent might 
have been an unnecessary irritant to the 
United Stafes and have led to Americar 
recognition of the PLN. 


Iver since he came to power, President 
de Gaulle faveured recognition of th 
People's Republic, but his other objec 
tives placed such a move low down the 
scale of priorities. Iirst, there were the 
ramifications of the Algerian war, with 
China giving aid and comfort to the 
provisional government of the Algerian 
Republic and with the embattled French 
army seeing itself engaged upon an anti- 
communist crusade. The President also 
foresaw the Sino-Russian rift and hoped 
fo reach a new understanding with 
Itussia, reviving memories of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance before the First World 
War. Such ideas Jay behind his vision 
of Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals 
and his evocation of the yellow peril, at 
his press conference of November 1959, 


IVorts in this direction were not im 
mediately fruitful, and the Russian- 
American confrontation over Cuba, the 
way in which that crisis was settled and 
the subsequent agreements between these 
two powers, ranging from the Moscuw- 
Washington hot dine to the test-ban 
trealy, confirmed the great fear of the 
Krench that the two super-powers might 
carve up the world between them. In 
the Jogie of events, France naturally 
gravitated towards another pawer which 
was alsg asserting its independence 
against a super-power. It is no mere coin- 
eldence that shortly after the signing of 
the test-ban treaty in Moscow, to which 
neither Krance nor China have sub- 
seribed, de Gaulle launched his pra- 
gramme for the neutralisation of Indo- 
china, a policy not necessarily against 
Peking’s interests,! 


In assessing the motives for the French 
recognition of the Peking government in 
January 11164, we should recall a little- 
known fact, significant for the light it 
throws on Chinese intentions, that the 
initiative for the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations first came from Marshal 
Chen Yi, the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
in his talks with the French ambassador, 
M. Chauvel, at the Geneva conference on 
Laos in July 1962. The talks sent the 
French Foreign Minister, Couve de Mur- 
ville, scurrying to Geneva, hut de Gaulle 


SHORTER 
NOTICES 


We are the Ones Who Work, by Tfenry 
Spikes. (Comet Press.) 
Citizens of The World Rising For Peace, 
by Henry Spikes. (Comet Press.) 

An unusual collection of poems, prose 
poems, short plays and commentary on 
the modern urban world. The style will 
please unyone with a taste for the 
straightforward, but may he too straight- 
forward for others; “All of a sudden 
our uge is beginning to feel its Jack of 
importance: no more the raving big-shot 
beauty it always was - riding over people 
around the world and taking bitter 
advantage of them. Squeezing greedily 
and plundering in their miseries the 
people at home, ...’ No price ig given 
on the books. All inquiries should be 
addressed to Henry Spikes, Box 44, Old 
Chelsea Station, NY 11, NY. 


The Ltheral Temper in Greek Polittes, 
hy Erie A. Havelock. (Yale University 
Press, 18s 6d.) 

A scholarly study of the growth of ideas 

on democracy in Greek political thought. 

“*., what is here styled Greek liberalism 

grew and flowered in an intellectual 

tlimate whieh lay outside those walls 
with which Plato's idealism and Aris- 
totle's teleology surrounded the Greek 
aitizen and his city-state. Liberalism is 

a part of the intellectual history of 

Classic Greece, hut jt is not part of thase 

nOlitical concepts whieh have hitherto 

een accepted in the West as... typie- 
ally Greek.” 


City of the Angels, hy Richard Gilbert. 

(Seeker and Warburg, 25s.) 
The author’s account of the time he 
spent as a teaching assistant at the Stale 
University of California makes light read- 
ing for a Jazy afternoon. But it goes 
little further than that in the interest it 
offers. The author's reactions to America, 
while ditferent from the standard Eng- 
lishman-in-print reaction, are still dis- 
appointingly predictable, He covers a 
wide range of topics from America’s 
extremist right wing to jazzinen in New 
Orleans, 


Tradition and Experience, by Richenda 
C, Scott. (Allen and Unwin, 12s 6d,) 
The text of a lecture delivered at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne on August 1 of this 
year, as part of the Swarthmore Lectures 
orpanised by the Society of Friends. I 
discusses experience, tradition and 
history and the relationship between 
them with special reference to the his- 
tory of Quakerism. It stresses the need 
to continue research into the implications 
of the Quaker faith in the modern world 
and concludes with an examination of 
Christian beHef in the light af present- 

day knowledge. 


A Faith to Fight Por, by Eric Deakins. 
(Gollancz, cloth 18s, paper &s 6d.) 
“Socialism can be defined as a form of 
society based on the ideals of individual 
fulfilment, brotherhood, co-operation, 
tolerunee, justice, charity, equality and 
service to the community.” In the 
author's own words, this definition is 
“ delightfully vague.” But the book con- 
tinues to set out a basic creed which, 
according to the ecover blurb, “ wil! 

inspire a disillusioned generation.” 


was not 
dropped. 


It is, therefore, clear that the timing of 
the I'rench President’s decision, preceded 
by M. Iaure’s mission to Peking in the 
autumn of 1963, and the French initiative 
over Indochina, were related to the signs 
of «a Russo-American rapprochement, as 
well as to the stalemate of French policy 
m lurepe after the failure to wean the 
Federal Republic of Germany away from 
the United States, a failure highlighted 
by the Bundestag’s reservations over the 
Franco-German ‘Treaty of Co-operation, 
signed in January 19638. 


The state of the President’s game of 
diplomatic chess was only one, and per- 
haps in his eyes the most important, 
reason for the recognition of Peking. The 
commercial motive, though mentioned 
quite often, was probably not of great 
significance. Apart from economic limita- 
tions, it is interesting to note in this 
respect that the Federal Republic of 
Germany is carrying on an expanding 
trade with China, without diplomatic 
relations, and that Belgium has more 
trade with the People’s Republic, without 
recognising the government, than Hol- 
land, which enjoys formal relations with 
Peking, 


The desire for technical and cultural 
relations was a more important factor. 
They were specially emphasised in de 
Gaulle’s press conference of January 31, 
1964. [In connection with this, a some- 
what sinister note was struck by the 
organ of the Gaullist political movement 
(UNR), when it stated that the prepara- 
tion for French thermonuclear tests in 
the Pacific called for ‘ official relations 
with the principal power in that part of 
the globe.” The historical mission of 
Irance in Asia was also not far from the 
President’s mind and was mentioned by 
M. Edgar Faure in an interview over the 
radio on January 17, 1964. 


Lastly, but not least, one has to examine 
French realism in this matter, which 
leads us naturally to the positive element 
in the government's Asian policy. De 
Gaulle believes that nationalism, with its 
historical and cultural traditions, is an 
infinitely greater emotive force than 
ideology. He is convineed that the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese are nationalists 
first and communists second. This inter- 
pretation may be debatable, though 
current events appear to support his 
view that ideological professions mask 
the search for independence and power. 
It follows from this that China must be 
accepted as a real political force in Asia, 
following her own national interests, 
quite apart from ideological considera- 
tions. No settlement without China 
makes sense in Asia, just as no settle- 
ment without Russia would make sense 
in Europe. 


interested and the inatter was 


The proposals for the neutralisation of 
Indochina need not, therefore, be seen as 
a deliberate attempt to embarrass the 
Americans, but as a realistic appraisal of 
a situation in danger of becoming hope- 
less, One need not go so far as to accept 
the thesis of Walter Lippman2 = that 
French and American policies in the 
area are really complementary, the one 
military and the other diplomatic, but 
the French proposals offer hope for a 
settlement which American military 
action is incapable of doing. 


There are two aspects of French policy 
which ure particularly noteworthy. De 
Gaulle’s praposals call for a return to the 
concept of Indochina as a whole. The two 
Vietnams, Laos and Cambodia have 
different historical and cultural tradi- 
tions. They were lumped rather arbitra. 
rily togelher under French colonial rule 
and the 1954 settlement separated them 
again. Tensions hetween them are un- 
deniable, but they have common in- 
terests. North Vietnam has a traditional 
interest not to be absorbed in China; 
Laos and Cambodia have a long history 
of struggle against Thai pretensions - 
against Vietnam too, but to a lesser ex- 
tent; South Vietnam has 4 clear interest 
in freeing itself of United States domi- 
nation} 


By reemphasising the unity of Indo- 


return to Asia 


china, de Gaulle also draws attention to 
the intimate connection between tha 
crisis in Laos and the war in South Viet 
nam. The Viet Cong and the Pathet Lao, 
while representing local movements, are 
closely tied to Hanoi in their overall 
strategy and direction. It is most likely 
that a similar co-ordination exists be 
tween anti-conununist forces in Vientiane 
and Saigon.t The original French pro- 
posals tor neutralisation had a favourable 
echo in Hanoi and, it is suggested, were 
not wholly unwelcome to the Diem 
government in Saigon. If it is true that 
President Diem was attracted to the 
possibility of talks with Ho Chi Minh 
then his downtall must le seen in a 
different light than hitherto. Further 
more, both Prince Souwvanna Phouma of 
Laos and Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia 
have an obvious and frequently declared 
interest in a settlement along these 
line: 

Obviously, the Communists may well gain 
from a settlement such as that envisaged 
hy the French. On the other hand, the 
way things are going in South Vietnam 
and Laos, they should gain in any event 
- and possibly much more if the war con- 
tinues, The initiative from the American 
side, as oullined by Mr Stevenson in the 
Security Council on May 21, 1964, partir 
cularly concerning the role of the United 
Nations in policing the Cambodian/Viet- 
namese frontier, is an encouraging in- 
dication that the United States may also 
opt for a policy which would establish 
an area of internationally guaranteed 
peace in the four states of Indochina, 
whose political complexion might even- 
tually be socialist, but whose foreign 
policies would favour non-alignment. 


French policy in Indochina should not be 
taken as a deliberate affront to the 
United States. It is equally not designed 
to play into the hands of China. To see 
French objectives in’ perspective we 
should remember French attitudes to 
Japan and India. Franco-Japanese rela: 
tions are being assiduously cultivated and 
last year’s visit of M. Pompidou to Tokya 
underlined French concern to see @ 
strong and independent Japan exercising 
her influence in the western Pacific, The 
French message of solidarity with India 
at the time of the Sino-Indian horder 
conflict and the supply of jet firhters to 
that country® are further examples that 
the French government wishes to rein- 
force those countries which could provide 
useful counterweights to Chinese in 
fluence in Asia, 


There are serious dangers in a palicy 
which relies exclusively on a nineteonth 
century conception of the balance of 
power, and in the long run President de 
Gaulle will be proved wrong in his con: 
tempt for and opposition to international 
institutions. Yet, in Asia, at Jeast, his 
approach offers a step forward from 8 
sterile confrontation of — ideological 
fanaticisms. The great danger now 18 
that no longer China but the United 
States will be isolated in that part of the 
world. 


Notes 


1. In the text of de Gaulle's declaration 
on Vietnam, August 28, 1963, the word 
“neutralisation” is not used, but the 
phrase “Vindépendance vis-a-vis dé 
Vextérieur” clearly refers to freedom 
from all foreign intervention (Le Mondé 
. Sélection Hebdomadaire, 29 Auyust-4 
September 1963). 

2, “Can de Gaulle help?” The Obset- 
ver, May 24, 1964, 

3. Jean Lacouture, “Retour A ‘)Indo- 


chine’? (Le Monde - Sélection Helide-. 


madaire, May 21-27, 1964). 


4. Ibid, General Nguyen Khanh of 
South Vietnam met General Phoumil, the 
right-wing leader in Laos, at Dalat before 
the right-wing coup d'état in Vientiane 
on April 17, 

5, See particularly Georges Chaffard’s 
interview with Souvanna Fhoumma, 
Monde - _ Sélection 
September 5-11, 1963, 
6. André Fontaine, Le Monde - Sélectiot 
Hebdomadaire, January 23-29, 1964. 
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John Swain 


New York call 
to end 
Vietnam war 


In response to a call tor action on 
December 19 in protest against the 
war in Vietnam from the War Re. 
sisters League in America, about 
1,500 people attended a rally im 
New York City; there were demon: 
strations in many other towns in 
the US, also small supporting 
demonstrations in several other 
countries including Canada, Ger 
many, Japan, Australia, Treland, 
and) Great Britain. Our picture 
shows a section of the crowd at the 
New York demonstration. 


What South Vietnam’s Buddhists want 


In this report, John Swain, a pacitist 
Ohserver who has worked for four years 
In south and south-east Asia, describes 
the attitude of the Buddhist leaders in 
South Victnani to their country’s polith- 
fal problems. This report was written 
shortly before the military coup on 
December 20 in which a number. of 
Young oflicers intervened in die affairs of 
the civillan government, which had been 
tstablished last November. 


T have been in South Vietnam on. six 
occasions and have talked with many 
persons there and have personal friend- 
ship with some of them. These conver- 
sations and my visits have convinced me 
that present American policy in South 
Vietnam cannot solve any of the prob- 
fems facing the divided country, Another 
crisis is inmnediately ahead. 

A report in the Decemher 11 
Time magazine on South 


issue of 
Vietnam's 


Australians against H-test 


A committee in Australia is ealling for 
Support frank women of all nations to 
Nelp equip and sail a peace ship which 
rey intend to sail near to Mengareva 
asland in the Pacific in an attempt to 
arouse world public opinion against the 
Proposed French nuclear weapons 
esting early this year, 

The committee was launched last month, 
When, fifty people attended the first 
Meeting at the Friends Meeting House in 
Sydney, under the name CAAT (Cominit. 
fe Arainst Atomic Testing), 

Ata further meeting a working commit- 
lee of ten was formed and the following 
Statement of aims was issued : 

1. To prevent French tests of nuclear 

weapons. 


2. To arouse world-wide public opinion 
against nuclear testing, which con- 

: linues to contaminate the world. 

- To stress that these aims are in 


agreement wilh the partial test-ban 
treaty of 1963, now one year old. 
— 


The cammittee states : 
“We are, with many others in the 
world, appalled at the arrogance of 
any government which will carry out 
atmospheric nuclear tests in violation 
of the spirit of this partial test-ban 
treaty, which was signed hy more than 
100 nations.” 
The secretary of the committee, Mrs 
Janice Syinons, reparts that she is re- 
ceiving encauraying support for the pro- 
ject, She has had interviews with leading 
newspapers, front-page articles, photo. 
graphs in the press and radio publicity. 
Interest and support is coming fram 
imany countries - from the Women's 
{International League for Peace and Free- 
dom in Sweden, the Voice of Women in 
Canada, Women Strike for Peace in the 
United States, and groups in France and 
Kenya, 
Anyone who wants further information 
or who ean offer help or support should 
write to Mrs J. Symons, 3 Kareela Road, 
Cremorne, New South Wales. 


Buddhists, entitled ° Buddhism: Religion 
and Politics,” is felt by South Vietuat’s 
leading monks toa distort the true facts 


ahout the present situation in’ their 
country. 
A Jeading member of the Buddhist 


Jeadership has outlined ta me how the 
Buddhists see their country’s prohlems, 


He states that a main cause of the pre. 
sent uncest in South Vietnan: is) that 
when in November 1963 Neo Dinh Diem 
was overthrown and killed, much of the 
administration of the country was left in 
{he hands of the cadres who were and 
remain supparters of Diem. There is 
much corruption among these men and 
they do not have the support of the 
people or of the Ruddhist leadership. 
American aid is funnelled through the 
hands of these administrators, and while 
if may have heneflted rich landlords and 
businessmen, it has not helped the 
people, 


The impression has heen given, that the 
Buddhist leadership in South Vietnam is 
pro-Commiuntist and anti-American and 
bent upon taking power. This is not so. 
The Buddhist feadership is committed to 
non-violence and many nionks who today 
are involved in polities would like to 
retire Co the contemplative life, but they 
feel responsible for the welfare of the 
Buddhist citizenry. The leadership is 
commilted to freedom of religion in 
Vietnam, and there would be no theo- 
craey, 

The Buddhist leadership denies that It is 
antl American, and it is pointed out that 
Ambassador Lode was warmly applaud- 
ed when the Diem regime was ended, but 


developments since then, and the slander 
campaign in such publications as Time 
and Life, bave led them to suspect a 
vhanze in US policy which is against the 
interests of the majority of Vietnamese 
people. 

fn terms of next steps to ba taken to 
correct the situation, the buddhist 
leaders make three sugeestions : 

lL. There must be a “cleanup” of the 
present governinent in Saigon, the 
‘People’s Congreas" must be convened 
as demacratically as possible, and US 
policies must be corrected Lo encovrare 
such developments. There must be no 
“strong man” supported by a foreign 


power. 
2, Buddhism must be protected and 
preserved, while ensuring freedom of 
religion 


3. Onve these steps are taken, especially 
the first, the leadership of both parts of 
divided Vietnam should ait downs at the 
conferenee table with representatives of 
the hig powers ta agree to international 
assurances which would permit an 
armistice in the war nnd then the neutra- 
lisation and unification af the cauntey, 
if there were an American withdrawal 
now, withouf a “clean-up” of govern: 
raent in South Vietnam, the country 
would fal) under Communism. This 
would be wrang, und Sowth Vietnam 
must be kept fram being over-mia by 
Communism. The present war or a 
stepped-up war cannot do that, but will 
only ensure the ullimale vietory of Cam- 
Tauris as the masa of the peaple give 
ae hope, A peaceful solution is impera- 
ive. 


Nuclear explosives for new canal? 


The hossibility of using nuclear explo- 
Rt: ja the building of the United 
beh es" new sea level canal is at present 
Nowk considered, it was reported in the 
0; ber. issue of the Scientist and 
tera a journal published in the United 
C4 &s by the Greater St Louis Citizens’ 
Mmittee for Nuclear Information. 


‘e Panama minal, which has been in 
4° for 50 years, is extremely expensive 
ays eberate, owing to its complicated 
tec of locks and very large manpower 


halurements. Murther, ships sometimes 

ang am Wait several hours for their turn, 

bay @ largest tankers now in use can- 
Dass through the canal. 


tev lew of this, studies were conducted 
Drese {wo allernatives: widening the 
inant canal and its duplication by 
By er canal, The result of this investi- 
ang 2) was reported to Congress in 1960 
Csi g TOUS alternative routes were dis 
ng f President Johnson annourced 
will or the new canal on December 18. 
be at sea level, obviating the need 


for locks and drastically reducing the 
Manpower needed for operation. 


There would be considerable advantage 
in using nuclear methods from the point 
of view of cost, It ig not clear, however, 
the report in Scientist and Citizen states, 
what risks may arise. 

Detailed information on the planning is 
dificult to obtain at present, but the 
repurt pores on to suy that a total of 300 
explosions has heen mentioned, with 
individual Charges ranging fram 200 
kilotons to 15 megatons, and with a total 
of 370 megatons. This is as mich as the 
total megatonnage of all nuclear bomb 
tests up to 1958. It is more than the total 
explosive power released in any one year 
except 1962. 

While mast of the fallout will be locul, 
the expected levels are so high that 
“nerhaps 25,000 people weuld have te he 
evactiated - same of them for as long as 
two years - to protect them from faljout 
and from the dust clouds kicked up by 
nuclegr blasting.” An article in the New 


York Times niagazine mentioned the 
permanent relocation of 5,000 people and 
the temporary removal of another 
20,000, 

The effect of high radiatian levels upon 
the vevelation is not clear. Studies have 
been made, for example at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, but these invalve 
diferent types of vegetation. The 
differences botween the cenlopy of Cen- 
tral America and the US are very great 
and it will be necessary to undertake a 
vory careful survey; this, the Scientist 
and Citizen says, should be done bejore a 
final decision is made to use ouelear 
explosives, It is alsa suggested that, in 
addition to the biglogical and engineer 
ing problems, the diplomatic negotiations 
required would appear formidable and 
defitate, 

A report in the New York Times on 
December 28 stated that in Panaina 
“thers {s an unshakable and universal 
optimina that the United States rust 
build its new sea level canal in Panama," 
Four possible altes for the canal have 


heen mentioned, two in Panama, one 
between Costa Riea and Niearapna, and 
ane in Columbia, 

The prospect of losing the project's 
revenue should the canal be built elie: 
where 1s serlously alarming Panamanian 
businessmen, A highly plated eftieial in 
economy and finance in the Panamanian 
capital has said that as long as the site 
of the new canal ig in doubt Panama 
cannot afford to permit anti Arnerican 
elements free rein. Even if anti: Amert 
can demonstrativas resulted ia the bubtd- 
ing @f the canal in Panama hut not tt 
the capital area, the economic and sacial 
effect woul be enornona, this official 
suid. “This is what is giving us night 
mares.” he suld, ° the thought af Panania 
turning iota a ghost city.” 

There has heen anes evidence in the 
past of the Canal Gone's impact un the 
economy of the capital. Largely ay a 
result of three day's anti-Amoricsn riot. 
ing in Pansma last January, canstruction 
a ATE nth fell about JQ% Jn the frat half, 
a ‘ 


10 Peace News January 8 1965 


Nonviolence: A Christian Interpretation, 
by William Robert Miller. (London: 
George Allen) and Unwin, $58; New 
York: Association Press, 1964, $6 95e.) 

The butehered missionaries of Stanley- 

ville, or a United Nations soldier from 

the Cyprus force, or the Christian cap- 
tain of a Polarts submarine, might have 
had something useful to say about this 
book. Those of us whose day-to-day 
decisions about the use of violence rarely 
extend beyond a bil of elbow-work in the 
sales or the smacking of a disobedient 
ehild are driven back on theory. Theory 
matlers too, and Mr Miller, a former 
editor of the journal of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in America, does not 
starve us of it. But he also includes 
case-histories of historical episodes in 
which non-violent action has been either 

a primary or subsidiary element. These 

range from Budapest. in 1956 to Birming- 

ham, Alabama in 1963, from the Mora- 
vian Indians in 1782 to the Algerians 

after independence in 1962. 


The authenticity of Mr Miller’s account 


Christopher Driver Case-histories of 
non-violence 


of these events is not for me to judge, 
though in some instances it is too bald 
for any conclusions to be drawn frorn it. 
But what does it feel hke to be involved, 
either individually or conimunally, in a 
life-and-death situation where there is a 
real choice between violence and non- 
violence? In how many parallel situa- 
tions to Mr Miller’s was there a valid 
non-violent — option which through 
stupidity or ignorance was simply not 
taken up? 


Mr Miller's book, and the companion 
researches of Gene Sharp and. others, 
represent - as they would be the first to 
admit - only the prolegomena to an in- 
quiry of unjimited range and of pain- 
fully obvious urgency. The urgency docs 
not arise merely from the nuclear threat 
of violence to the nth degree, which 
must now be regarded as a permanent 
factor in human existence, whether or 
not the danger recedes, and whether or 
not we learn to live with it. The 
urgency also stems from the present 
intensely-felt, world-wide debate about 


Edwin Morgan 


ESSECOND LIFE 


But does every man feel like this at forty - 

I mean it’s like Thomas Wolfe’s New York, his 

heady light, the stunning plunging canyons, beauty - 
pale stars winking hazy downtown quitting-time, 

and the winter moon flooding the skyscrapers, northern - 
an aspiring place, glory of the bridges, foghorns 

are enormous messages, a looming mastery 

that lays its hand on the young man's howels 

until lic feels in that air, that rising spirit 

all things are possible, he rises with it 

until he feels that he can never die - 

Can it be like this, and is this what it means 

in Glasgow now, writing as the aircraft roar 

over building sites, in this warm west light 

by the daffodil banks that were never so crowded and lavish - 
green May, and the slow great blocks rising 

under yellow tower cranes, concrete and glass and stecl 
out of a dour rubble it was and barefoot children gone - 
Ts it only the slow stirring, a city’s renewed life 

that stirs me, could it stir me so deeply 

ag May, but could May have stirred 

what | feel of desire and strength 


like an arm saluting a sun? 


All January, all February the skaters 


enjoyed Bingham’s 


ond, the crisp cold evenings, 


they swung and flashed among car headlights, 

the drivers parked round the unlit pond 

to watch thein, and give them light, what laughter 

und pleasure rose In the rare lulls 

of the yards-away stream of wheels along Great Western Road! 
The ice broke up, but the boats came out. 

The painted boats are ready for pleasure. 

The long light needs no headlamps. 


Black oar cuts a glitter: it is heaven on earth. 


Ig it true that we come ative 
not once, hut many times? 


We are drawn back {fo the image 

of the seed in darkness, or the greyiny skin 

of the snake that hides a shining one 

it wil] push that used-up matter off 

and even the film of the eye is sloughed - 

That the world may be the same, and we are not 
and so the world is not the same, 


the seeand eye is making again 


this place, these waters and these towers, 


they sre rising again 


as the eye stands up to the sun, 


as the eye salutes the sun. 


Many things are unspoken 


in the Wife of a man, and with a place 


there is an unspoken love also 


in undercurrents, drifting, waiting its time. 
A great place and its people are not renewed Hghtly. 


The caked ae of grime 
erow warm, hi 


and men will still he warm. 
The old coats are discarded. 
The ald ice is loosed. 

The old seeds are awake. 


ke homely coats. 
But yet they will be dislodged 


Slip out of darkness, it is time. 


the nature of man, his dignity and his 
evolutionary potential. 

Over a period of less than a quarter of 
a century civilised Western men have 
seen their idea of themselves first turned 
upside down and then dragged in several 
directions simultaneously. First came the 
revelation, symbolised by Belsen and 
Hiroshima, of the tnsuspected lengths to 
which man had already gone in accom- 
plishing his own dehumanisation. This 
regress, it was seen, had been achieved 
quite simply and naturally by allying to 
man’s extraordinary powers as a maker 
and an organiser the diffusion of respon- 
sibility which large-scale manufacture 
and organisation seein to demand. Far 
from being tackled and solved as soon 
as its enormity was scen, this problem 
grew and grew until the belated attempts 
of citizens to assert their own humanity 
vis-a-vis nuclear weapons could only 
look puny and ineffectual. 

Meanwhile the rise of Afro-Asian nation- 
alisms, and the gradual self-assertion of 
the Ainerican Negro, further revised our 
assumplions about the claim of white 
civilisations to be exemplars of living. 
Western liberals oseiated wildly be- 
tween arguing that black men were not 
savages but “just like us"’ and arguing 
that savagehood, uncorrupted by Chris- 
tianity and suchlike “civilising”  in- 
fluences, was really preferable after all. 
So it became possible to embrace the 
high concept of man expressed hy Teil- 
hard de Chardin, as a creature whose 
intellectual and spiritual evolution has 
scarcely yet begun, and at the same time 
to feel, when reports of animism and 
cannibalism began to emerge from 
Stanleyville, that there was something to 
be said after all for a social system in 
which a man’s capacity to kill was 
limited by the capacity of his stomach. 


There are, we now realise, too many 
revojutions yet to be accomplished in 
the world, by people at vastly different 
stages of socia) evolution, for it to be 
possible to be glib about the feasibility 
of non-violence as an immediate and 
universal possibility. The warning pro- 
vided by nuclear power that man dare no 
longer (as he has always been accus- 
tomed) use the maximum violence avail- 
able to him is enough for most people 
to digest at one gulp. 


Mr Miller is not glib, nor does he make 
a god of non-violence: 


“Non-violence ig not love; nor is it a 
method for resolving conflict. It is a 
way of waging social conflict that is 
compatible with love. Jt does a mini- 
mum of damage and holds the door 
open to creative, constructive possibili- 
ties. But it has no intrinsic power to 
heal and to build anew. For this we 
must look heyond non-violence to 
active, agapaic love and reconciliation.” 
(p 177) 


Moreover, his close involvement with the 
civil rights movement in the United 
States not only enables him to document 
cases in this field more fully than in 
others, but also reveals what is, in terms 
of English Christian pacifism, a highly 
significant network of theological 
alliances. Mr Miller is brusque almost 
to the point of contempt on the subject 
of Quaker naiveté as it is found, for 
example, in Anna Ruth Fry’s Victories 
Without Violence. His sensitivity to the 
options actually available in particular 
situations leads him straight to the man 
whom pacifists have long regarded as 
their ideological enemy, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, who wrote 4a quarter of a century 
before the Montgomery bus hoycott: 
“There is no prohlem of political life to 
which religious imagination can make a 
larger contribution than this problem of 
developing non-violent resistance.” 

Mr Miller continues: 


“What once seemed obvious was later 
to become absurd - the assertion 
endorsed by perfectionists and realists 
alike, that it is impossible to achieve 
results through non-violence in one 
situation unless those who use it are 
committed to use it in all situations. 


It has long been a neglected fact of 
history that most of the major cam- 
paigns in which non-violence has been 
used effectively have neither required 
nor resulted in such a sweeping com- 
mitment. ‘Phe advantages of non- 
violent methods are very great,’ wrote 
Niebuhr, ‘but they must be pragmati- 
cally considered in the light of circum- 
stances.’ Those who found themselves 
in such circumstances were seldom 
pacifists, and proved their realism by 
having the imagination to exploit 
these advantages while, ironically, 
many who called themselves Niebuh- 
rians were at a loss to do more than 
issue resolutions.” (p 206) 
We adds: “Of all) people, Christians 
should not allow themselves to be in a 
position where legal remedies, conver 
tional social action, brute force and 
acquiescence are the only alternatives 
they know how to jiandle.” (p 213) 


Unfortunately, Mr Miller does not discuss 
his “flexible” theory of non-violence in 
the light of the South African situation 
where, as he admits himself, non-violence 
has been tried and has failed, Did a 
leader like Lutuli, by adhering so strictly 
to non-violence, only ensure that he 
would be succeeded by indiscriminate 
terrorism rather than by the selective 
use of disciplined force? 


Nor is Mr Miller's discussion of non- 
violence as a policy for national defence 
remotely adequate to the rest of his 
stimulating and wide-ranging book, The 
potential usefulness of this technique is 
now conceded bv some professional 
strategists, but the concession seems to 
have gone to the heads of the technique’s 
more vociferous advocates. Hf, as Mr 
Miller suggests, non-violence is ‘a way 
of waging social conflict” that is applic- 
able to relations between states as well 
as to the internal affairs of states, it 


must, like war, be capable of being 
waged aggressively as well as defen: 
sively. 


Tt is useful to be able to deter an ine 
vasion, hut it is a very primitive view o 
international conflict which supposes 
that contemporary enemies have to inx 
vade in order to subdue. What kind of 
non-violent diversion could we organise 
in, say, Shanghai to discourage an im: 
minent Chinese military or economic raid 
on India? 


Christopher Driver is features editor of 
The Guardian and author of “The 
Disarmers” (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1964). We did his National Service it 
the Friends Ambulance Unit. 
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THE DISARMERS: A. study in protest 
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International Co-operation Year 


cog 


Of course rood intentions are not 
enough,” but did you really have to use 
this jaded truism to head your first front 
bage in 1965? Even more depressing was 
What followed beneath the headline. 
aving; damned the campaign in support 
of International Co-operation Year with 
the faintest of praise, you conclude by 
advising peace groups “to do what they 
fan to ussure that a minimum of energy, 
resources, and manpower is diverted into 
the kind of busy-work projects so far 
Suggested for ICY.” 
This, coupled with the implication that 
hose supporting the campaign are the 
Bullible tools of a machiavellian govern- 
Ment, adds up to a ludicrous and daniag- 
nz misrepresentation which deserves 
Correction, As the person who suggested 
that the National Peace Council initiate 
an ICY campaign, and having served as 
its acting secretary during the past year, 
hope you will print these comments. 


Peace is not merely a prize offered to the 
Winner of a higt-level contest between 
Wicked governments and dedicated radi- 
Cals, It requires the participation of a 
larger, if less glamorous caste, including 
Millions of people who will never bother 
their heads about the mysteries of MLF, 
NF, or the other weird military idols. 
t is easy to sneer at links between 
Russian and British angling clubs, but 
even the prevailing peace between York. 
Shire and Lancashire depends as much 
On simple cconomie and social ties as 
Military self-denial. 


Nuclear defence policies are founded on 
Something much deeper and more wide- 
Spread than governments, which merely 
act as the agents of public fear. If 
Members of townswomens’ puilds, scien- 
tific societies, educational organisations, 
and others come to know and respect 
elr counterparts in Russia and else- 
Where, they will soon begin to question 
he necessity of spending £2,000 million 
to keep these people out of Britain. Ata 
me when nations are actively demon- 
Strating how disunited they can he at 
fovernmental level, I suggest that non- 
Sovernmental demonstrations of unity 
pnd understanding should be encouraged 
. every possible way. Patronising dis- 
lain of the sort meted out in your 
{ticle is particnlarly inappropriate at a 
Ume when the peace movement has 
ardly two ideas to rub together. 


As for the ICY activities planned by our 
Yarions working groups, you do not even 
Mention the main projeg of the group 
Composed largely o peace organisations, 
hamely the East/West conference, 
Mecting Point '65,” to be held jointly 
Q Vienna and Rumania next autunm. 
‘hts will involve as many as 500 young 
People, and a great deal of co-operative 
Planning hetween Communist and non- 
‘Ommunist organisations and individuals, 
4 Iso envisaged | is a conference this 
bring on Rritain’s peace-keeping role. 
: S well as this, the group, of which { am 
panvenor, has begun its work at home by 
siting squarely the political and per- 
neal problems of co-operating with 
ontish Communists. All these facts, and 
*thers, were available to you. Do they 
ie up to “busy-work projects” desery- 
Ng the “ minimum of energy"? 

oe ing made this plea for sympathetic 
couragement of all efforts to promote 
pcperation, however simple and per. 
Heals I would be the first to agree that 
qicre is plenty of cause for discontent an 
ster grounds. Our foreign and defence 
Mlicies continue to be based on caveman 
mi and crudities, despite the fact that 
Ga gtary thinking has lost itself in a 
ance of infinitely variable abstractions 
ho contradictions. May T suggest that 
a ve News takes a new and hard look 
ait own good intentions and makes a 
hyp earginal and tough-minded contri- 
y ton to 1965? 

ts like the rest of us, keep talking 
jy tt the fundamental implications af 


ng without violence, bul what do we 


¢' renounce war and | will never 5 
Th upport or sanction another 
mls pledge signed by each 

pj, Nber is the basis of the Peace 
bavige Union send your pledge to 
how, Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
—"U8e 6 Endsleigh Street wel 


offer our old-fashioned politicians as 
replacement for their worn-out thoushts? 
Only piecemeal gobbets of high-minded 
advice, which is about as realistic as 
telling a sweating fireman on a railway 
engine that he would arrive quicker by 
air, We have to design the aeroplane 
and then show that it flies. In other 
words we want a comprehensive blue- 
print of the non-violent society, related 
to every main aspect. of human life. Why 
not initiate this project through your 
columns? Our ICY group will, f am sure, 
ive you every support, providing we are 
not too busy “filing in all the o’s in the 
daily newspaper,” like the = imuginery 
children of your article. 

(Cicorze Delt, 

29 Great Jaies Street, London W.C.1. 


Was it intellectual arrogance, the cynical 
laziness of undisciplined idealism, or the 
exhaustion of defeatism which prompted 
that disappointing front-page article in 
Peace News last week? 

There is nothing in the purpose of Inter- 
national Co-operation Year which pre- 
cludes pressure by peace organisations 
on every political leader for the “ really 
demanding claims of co-operation.” What 
ICY does offer is the opportunity to 
involve a growing number of people in 
practical) forms of international contact 
and co-operation which will provide a 
basis for widening horizons and an 
awakening to the grave issues which he 
beyond. 

At last we have a campaign which 1s 


demanding more than the emotional 
reaction to a collecting box with its 
heart-rending picture. Surely every 


genuine worker for peace should resolve 
in 1965 to accept the immense educa- 
tional challenge of ICY. 


Of course it is more difficult and exacting 
than organising yet another demonstra- 
tion of the converted or yet another 
petition or memorandum from the tiny, 
enlightened minority to the powers that 
be. The government is well aware of the 
immense eulf that exists hetween that 
minority and the larger apathetic popu- 
lation, Until the majority is mobilised in 
dynamic public opinion governments will 
never move as rapidly as they could. 
This is why Peace News readers should 
be found in every local committee of 
ICY. 

Permit us one other observation. Why in 
the article was there no mention what- 
ever of the impressive programme 
organised by various specialised working 
groups of the UK Committee for ICY, all 
fully described to your reporter in a 
lengthy interview? 


On education, medicine, science, service 
overseas, political and social science, 
domestic community relations, and other 
subjects, working groups are all demon- 
strating the determination of the cam- 
paign to provide creative Jeadership. 
Nae your lack of imagination? 

Wake up, Peace News, please. 

Douglas Smith, 

Secretary, UK Committee, 

Frank A. Judd, 

Vice-Chairman, UK Committee, 

29 Great James Street, London W.C.1. 


Germany 


Unfortunately, due ta absence from 
London, I only saw Thomas Bratin's 
Jetter (Peace News, December 4) on 
Germany a few days ago. We stated that 
all Nazi records fel) inte Communist 
hands and that their contents were not 
publicised until they could be used “to 
incriminate people who had risen to high 
office in the West.” This is inaccurate. 
First of afl many Nazi documents did 
fall into Western hands. For instance, 
Israch writer Saul Friedlinder’s new 
hook on the Pope and the Third Reich 
is based on Nazi documents in the 
archive of Bonn’s foreign ministry (Der 
Spiegel, November 18). Many Nazi docn- 
ments were removed to Washington afler 
the war, some are still there. Others are 
in the archives of various European 
states. The Wiener Library in London 
has sone. 

Why do governments not send these 
documents to West Germany? The Times 
(December 9, 1964) pointed out that “It 
is not accepted international practice for 
governments to send documents from 
state archives abroad - and Jewish or east 


etters to 
the Editor 


European organisations may have parti- 
cular reservations about dispatching such 
material to Germany.” In fact there have 
been Claims that documents handed over 


to the West Germans have been des 
troyed (Guardian, December 3, 1964). 
These documents are available’ for 


examination in the countries where they 
are held 

It is silly to say that the East Germans 
wait until a particular person becomes 
prominent. Once a man becomes pro- 
minent in any country his opponents in- 
tensify their research into his past. Once 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home became Conser- 
vative leader, his forgotten utterances of 
27 years ago were looked up in 
Hansard 

In the case of West Germany the sources 
needed to condemn prominent people are 
often as easily available as Hansard - in 


the public or university library! ‘Take 
the case of the I, G. Farben directors 
mentioned by Thomas Braun. As 1 


mentioned in Peace News of April 17, the 
directors Buetefisch and daehne were 
convicted at Nuremberg at public trials. 
Accounts of these trials are available in 
West Germany, in the US, in the British 
Museum, ete. Why did the West German 
government not consult these official 
records before deciding to give the 
directors the highest award of the West 
German republic, the Grosses Verdienst- 
kreuz? 

Take the case of the euthanasia doctor, 
Werner Heyde. As the Hamburger 
Abendblatt (February 14) commented, 
the doctor’s background was known to 
the prominence of Schleswig-Holstein 
for many years, but no-one reported him. 
And what about Strauss’ friend, Profes- 
soy Theodor Maunz? For years he was a 
CSU minister in Bavaria. He was also a 
leading Nazi legal theorist. His books are 
available in Munich University library, 
Then there is Herr Globke. He wrote the 
official commentary to the Nazi race laws. 
Hie was Dr Adenauer's closest adviser 
yet Thomas Braun can read a copy of 
his Nazi race commentary any day of the 
week in the Wiener Library. Finally, 
among many other cases, there is that 
of the new Wehrbeauftragter, Herr 
Hoogen, In an interview with the West 
German weekly Die Zeit (December 14, 
1964) he claimed he joined the Nazi 
party to “reform it from within,” And 
so say all of us! 


Thomas Braun also made the important 
point that the East Germans “ never pay 
compensation to sufferers from Nazi 
persecution,” I do not wish to argue the 
Kast German case for them, but this is 
also untrue, It seems ta me (I don't 
claim to be the final authority) that both 
Kast and West German states have been 
influenced by cold war and economic 
considerations when deciding on com- 
pensation. 
For instance, West Germany paid repara- 
tions to Israel, East Germany did not. 
West Germany was influenced by the US 
in this and not solely by feelings of guilt. 
If the West Germans were so idealistic 
about the Jews they would have recog- 
nised Israel long ago. This they have not 
done for fear of offending their im- 
ortant trading partners, the Arabs, The 
wast Germans, on the other hand, have 
daid an awful lot of compensation to 
fastern Hurope. Indeed, a Munich 
historian, Dr Arno Peters, recently 
claimed that Kast Germany had, com- 
pared rAd fi Cerne Bald raven 
more than its fair share (Reeue, Aug 
2, 1964), fe havies Auguay 


Another aspect of the problem of com- 
pensation is the fact that, as the Guardian 
(December 28, 1964) reminded ws, so- 
called “national persecutees” of the 
Nazis - “ Poles, Czechs and others” . get 
no compensation (they might get a grant 
from a hardship fund). The Guardian 
reporter, not David Childs, cammented 
that the West German government “ have 
failed to recognise one salient fact. This 
is that Nazi Germany imposed punish- 
ments - and conditions under which 
punishments were born » which were in- 
human and bestial.” Lastly, in Weat 


Germany, there have been numerous 
eases of Nazis gelting much better com- 


pensation than their vietims. 


junter Schmickler mentioned West 
German stamps commemorating Sophie 
Scholl. I am very glad to hear about 
them. I did say, however, that “ag far as 
I know” na such stamps had heen 
printed. : 
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Let me state clearly that 1 am not anti- 
German or anti-West German. IT have at 
various times paid tribute to those Ger- 
mans who oppose any anti-democratic 
manifestations, In Peace News (October 
4, 1963), for example, I paid tribute to 
those West German journalists who take 
a stand “on many tricky and disturbing 
issues.” But big issues remain: the 
refusal of West Germany to recognise the 
Oder-Neisse frontier; the determination 
to possess nuclear weapons; the deter- 
mination to pass a series of emergency 
powers acts; the political trials (even 
when the sentences are not very heavy); 
the disturbing tendencies in the Bundes- 
wehr. Even Willy Brandt, not prone to 
exaggerate in these matters, I should 
have thought, said as long ago as 1960: 
“} think Germany shows many signs of 
an authoritarian type of democratic 
regime, if I may call it that... .” (Lia. 
tener, May 12, 1960), Who would claim 
the situation has improved since then? 
David Childs, 

833 Chorley Old Road, 

Bolton, Lancs. 


Nazi files 


Thomas Braun of Merton College shows 
himself remarkably Ubinformed on the 


subject of Nazi files in his letter on 
December 4. 
“All the Nazi records fell inte 


Communist hands,” he states. In fact 4 
very large part, including some of the 
most vital records, fell into western 
hands. This applies particularly to the 
central registry of Nazi Party members 
(complete) and of SS members (nearly 
complete) which now forms the US Docu. 
ment Centre in West Berlin. This central 
register is particularly important, since 
it shows who was where, tn what rank, 
and when, It obviously is, or could be, 
invaluable in tracking down in detail the 
activities of suspects. The files of the US 
Document Centre are freely available to 
the West German authorities; GDR 
investigators are barred. 

Mr Braun also suggests that a pe of the 
documents on Nazi crimes published by 
the GDR authorities, and made available 
as photostats to West Germany, are 
forgeries, If this is so, why haye we 
never heard of a case? Surely the West 
German authorities would be only too 
ready to expose ' Nast German perfidy" 
in this way, 


In fact the GDR authorities have re 
peatedly offered. facilities for properly 
authorised West German legal officials to 
inspect the Nazi files held in the GDR. 
With a very few exceptions, these offers 
have been turned down, with the claim 
that this would constitute “ recognition” 
of the GDR. Bonn thereby shows itself 
Taore eager to maintain a legal fictlon 
than to discaver the truth, and perhaps 
to be put in the embarrassing position 
of having to prosecute high officials in its. 
own Establishment. 

John Peet, 

Democratic German Report, 

# Krausenstrasse, 

Berlin W8, 


Gift horses 


Admit it - didn't you get quite a few: 
Christinas presents which, however much 
you try, you cannot persuade yourself 
that you want? But someone elas may 
love them. Why not rafile them among 
your friends? And what to do with the 
procendis? Send them to Peare News 

ecanse as the years Pp by + and here it 
is already the second week of another 
one - we continue to need money. 


And we never look gift horses in the ag 

noth, es aa 
WENDY BUTLIN 

total since February 1964 — 


£2816 | 


contributions this week £26. 79. : : 
we need £5000 by January 31 
Please sand cheques eta tothe =~ 
treasurer payabla to Peace News: 


§ Caledonian Road London Ni 
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William Worthy reports from Phnom Penh 


Neutralise South Vietnam, says Sihanouk 


fy mid-December — Prince — Norodom 
Sihanouk, Cambodia’s head of state, was 
interviewed by an American Negro 
Journalist, William = Worthy. — Prince 
Sihanouk bas frequently criticised US 
polley, and in 1963 he ended all US aid 
to Cambodia, at the same time calling 
China “ Cambodia’s best friend.” 

BKecause border-area fighting in next-door 
South Vietnam las recently been respon 
sible for death and destruction in a 
number of Cambodian villages, peace for 


Mississippi: 
shots fired at 
students 


Northern college students who were re- 
building a Negro church in Ripley, 
Mississippi, said that a pistol was fired at 
one of them during the night by white 
men who had been throwing flreerackers 
al thea from a car, a report in the New 
York Times stated on December 28, 
No-one was hurt during the incident, but 
before it ended one of the students was 
arrested for traffic violations and tined 
67 dollars. 

The 29 students, most of them from 
Oberlin College, Ohio, were spending 
thes Christinus vacation rebuilding the 
Antioch Baptist Church in Ripley. The 
church was burned to the ground last 
October . one of the many which were 
destroyed by arson or dynamite attacks 
during the civil rights campaign in 
Mississippi last year, 

Shortly after midnight on December 27, 
three ov four white men began driving 
hack and forth past the construction site, 
throwing fireerackers from their car 
windows. Several landed near an aban. 
doned store opposite the church where 
four of the students were standing 
ward. Ags the harassment continued one 
of the young men Jett the store for a 
nearby house to telephone the Tippah 
County Sheriff. 

Later, another of the student sentries, 
Jerry von Korff of Minneapolis, became 
concerned about his companion who had 
fone to telophone and dreve off in search 
of hint in a car belonging to the students. 
Ke was pursued by the ear containing the 
men who were-throwing firecrackers and 
when he tried to turn his car to return 
to the guard post opposite-the chureh 
the pursuing car mutton to a stop and 
partially blockedhis way. 

One of the men in the chase car stepped 
out brandishing a pistol, and as Mr von 
Korfl edged his car past the other car 
and headed back for the church, the man 
with the pistol fired at least one shot at 
his car. 

Another of the students from the store, 
Dick Cooper of Cleveland, set out in his 
turn by car after his companions and 
was followed by another automobile. 
When the brakes on his car failed and 
he crossed an intersection against a stop 
bign, his pursuers yrabhed him and made 
a citizen's arrest. They charged him with 
disobeying the stop sign, speeding, reck- 
less driving and driving an unsafe 
vehicle, A deputy sheriff took Mr 
Cooper hefore a justice of the peace, 
who fined him 57 dollars. 

The pastor of the Antioch Baptist Church 
paid the fine a short while later. 


a indoctina preoccupies the government 
here. Prince Sthanouk told me that the 
US must come to realise that the peoples 
of this area “ want above all peace, which 
means the end of their nusery.” 


In South Vietnam, he 

National Liberation Front 
enareled and besieged. ft 
continue the US policy there. 
must fo to Geneva and negotiate a 
neutralisation of South Vietnam. It’s 
hetter for the free world to have a neu- 
tralist South Vietnam than a Communist 
South Vietnam. ‘The more Americans 
fight Commiumisin in the way they are 
fighting it in South Vietnam, the more 


added, “the 
has Saigon 
is foolish to 
The US 


theyll spread) Communism over the 
region. You ean’t give the Asian peoples 


only a choice between the US and Com 
munism Another choice is needed: 


nationalism and veal liberty under 
democracy 
For a chief of state, Prince Sihanouk is 
surprisingly frank in comparing his coun- 
try’s developinent rate with that of Asian 
neighbours. He discusses these matters 
in broadeasts to his peaple, as wel! as in 
interviews with foreign journalists. He 
declares: 
“The North Vietnamese people are 
under a very hard discipline. But the 
country is progressing economically, 
and the people are living in peace. In 
Peking, | said to Mao Tse-tung: * The 
Cambodian people aren't ready to be 
rood Communists, because they like 
the joie de vivre and the good things 
of life’ We want more freedom than 
the people living: under Communism 
have, Nevertheless, we can challenge 


LSE man to head new 


arms control 


An Arms Control! and Disarmament 
Kesearch Unit has been established in 
the Foreign Office. It will be directed by 
Mr Ikedley Bal, an Australian by birth 
who is at present reader in international 
relations at the London = School of 
KNconomics, 

Clare Hollingworth, Defence Correspon- 
dent of the Guardian, weiting on January 


1, saw this us further confirmation ol 
inthinations that the Labour vovernment, 
Which earlier appointed Lord Chalfont 


as Minister of State responsible for dis- 
armament and arms control, is gomng: to 
Hive more than dlip-service to these vital 
subjects, 

Mr Bull bas written what many experts 
consider the most profound book on the 
subject, The Control of the Arms Race, 
in assoclation with the Institute for 
Strateyic Studies, He will be assisted by 
a small staff of Foreign Office officials 
and economic, scientific and military 
experts. 

No doubt, Clare Hollingworth suggests, 
Mr Bull’s appointment will cause raised 
eyebrows, especially among groups of 
idealistic disarmers, because he has 
always stressed the control aspect of the 
arms issue. 

Lord Chalfont (better known as Alun 
Gwynne Jones) has invited a number of 
acknowledged experts in all fields of 
disarmament outside the government to 
meet and advise him. The advisers will 


it 
range from high-leve] nuclear scientists 
such as Sir John Cockcroft to Mr Leonard 
Bealon, whose book, The Spread of 
Nuclear Weapons, provided an important 
contribution to the study of proliferation, 
among other aspects of arms control. Mr 
Philip Noel-Baker has also been in- 
vited. 
The British government is pressing its 
allies in the Aflantie Alliance who are 
interested in the Atlantic Nuclear Force 
to begin serious consideration of this 
project. Jt is unlikely, however, the 
report states, thal they will have com- 
pleted their studies in time for the 
Defence White Paper which is expected 
towards the end of February. 
Clare Hollingworth says that the pres. 
sure the British povernment is putting 
on those countries interested in the ANF 
may have given rise to the mistaken 
report that it had changed its mind about 
the MLE: it is understood, however, that 
the British government remains opposed 
to any form of mixed-manning of surface 
vessels carrying Polaris missiles. 
The Guardian’s Washington correspon. 
dent reported last Monday that, aJthough 
officials there deny that the MLF pro- 
posal is dead, the resignation of Mr 
Gerard Smith on January 2 from his post 
in the State Department as special assis- 
tant for NATO multilateral force 
negotiations indicates the extent to which 
President Johnson has demoted the idea 
of the MLF, 


Peace candidate for Leyton 


George Delf, secretary of the National 
Peace Council, is proposing to stand as a 
eandidate in the Leyton by-election, pro- 
vided that sufficient funds are available. 
Leyton is the constituency where the 
Foreign Secretary, Patrick Gordon 
Walker, is campaigning for re-election to 
the House of Commons following his 
defeat in Smethwick. 

Mr Delf fold Peace News last Tuesday 
that he describes himself as a disarma- 
ment candidate. He is concerned with 
conventional as well as nuclear weapons 
and calls for unilateral disarmament by 
Britain, though recognising that this will 


have to be planned and could not be 
achieved overnizht. 


He would ask the government to appoint 
a full-scale commission to make recom- 
mendations aimed at achieving the 
disarmament of Britain over a two-year 
period, regardless of what is done by 
other countries. Ue proposes that the 
commission should include economists, 
trade union leaders and others who 
would be concerned in the process of 
achieving a disarmed Britain. 

Mr Delf will be very grateful for offers 
of help in his campaign. His address is 
7 Montagu Square, W.1. 


Dublin: new school for itinerants 


A correspondent writes: A year after its 
official destruction (January 6, 1964) by 
city authorities, a school built by 
itinerant families has been reconstructed 
on the outskirts of Dublin. 


Once again the sehool has gone ap with- 
out planning permission or the consent 
of the owners of the land. But this time 
the project has the hacking of the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation and 
Ls fea ee Centre for Group 
studies. 


The scheme is under the lead of a War 
Resisters’ International member, Grattan 
Puxon. For the past year he has headed 
a eaxmpalgn for social rights among Irish 
itinerants, hetter known as tinkers. 


Pubijshed by Peace News Lid, 5 Caledonian 
Road, Loudon N.1, and printed fn Great Uritain 
by Goodwin Proas Itd, 135 Fonthill} Road. 
London N,4. 


Following a series of twelve evictions 
last winter - described as “brutal and 
sadistic’ by a deputy in the Jrish Parlia- 
ment - the families have refused to 
vacate the 26 acres of land they have 
occupied for the past ten months. 


They have stood their ground behind 
barricades when approached by police 
and have turned down £150 offered by 
the owners, Ballyfermot Textiles Ltd., to 
quit and move out. The company is 
associated with the Irish-American Min. 
ing Corporation. 

“We will not leave voluntarily until 
local authorities provide camping sites 
with full facilities,” says Grattan 
Puxon. 


The settlement includes 24 refugee-type 
huts, built to re-aceommoadate families 
living in rag tents, and a score of horse- 
drawn caravans. It is in one of the 


and his 
There is no 
lime pits for 


caravans that Grattan Puxon 
wife Venice are living. 
water supply and only 
sanitation, 


The sites have now heen promised by the 
Jrish government and their locations are 
Wnder consideration by local councils. It 
is likely, however ,to be at least nine 
months before the first are established. 


The school, named St Christopher’s YW, 
has been built from large wooden crates 
and polythene sheeting. Heating is pro- 
vided by two oil stoves obtained with 
money from the Russell Foundation. 


The statf of five, who include Grattan 
Puxon and his wife, are teaching more 
than a hundred illiterate children from 
the ages of five to 16 years. They aim to 
prepare them, with the help of the 
centre in London, for entry into national 
schoalg when official sites are provided. 


Communisin because we can present 
to our people advantages that Com 
munism can't give them. 


Only for the avowed “noble goal” of 
US foreign aid had the prince any words 
of praise. As for the results, he re 
counts: “Under the US aid programme 


for Cambodia (which he terminated in 
November 1963) the Americans gave 


dollars only to the capitalists. ‘The dol 
lurs did not contribute to the develop: 
ment of our country and to econonue 
independence.” The Prince was also 
sharply critical of US aid policies in 
Thajland, Laos, and South Korea. 


To further his peace aims, Prince 
Sihanouk has taken two independent 
steps. First, his government has begun 


negotiations with representatives of the 
National Liberation Front of South Viet: 
nam - the winning side, in the view of 
everyone here - to define the borders 
between the two countries. Secondly, 11 
late January he is convening in his 
Capital a preliminary “‘people’s peace 
conference ” which, he hopes, will “ foree 
the Americans to accept a political solu- 
tion to replace the military solution.” 


Hunger strike in 
Madrid prison 


Some sixty political prisoners in) Cara: 
hunchet prison on the outskirts of 
Madrid, who went on hunger strike on 
Christmas Day because some of theil 
number were punished for singing: songs, 
ended their strike last Sunday, 

A vroup of some sixteen of the prisoners 
began singing songs on Christmas Kveé 
that were considered by the prison 
authorities to be subversive, a report in 
The Times stated last Friday. They were 
put in solitary confinement in cold, 
damp punishment cells, withoul blankets. 
The news qtickly spread around the 
prison and the hunger strike began the 
next day. 

Protests were made. on behalf of the 
prisoners by many lawyers and intellee 
tuals. Heading the protests to the Minis 
try of Justice, the director-general of 
prisons and the director of Carabanchel 
prison were Senor Tierno Galvan, wh 
was removed from the chair of political 
law at Salamanngy (University~ine L961, 
and Senor. Ryiz.. damencz, a formek 
Spanish amnbassbaltathn the Vatican and 
later Minister gf Education: ~ 
Among thesyhiuinger’ strikers Were re: 
ported to be Senor Lacallte, son of the 
present Spanish Mir§Minister, who waa, 
recently given an_ eight-year prison 
sentence for alleged illega) association 
and illegal propaganda, and the poet 
Senor Alvarez, who was tried last week 
on a slander charge. 


Hong Kong birth 
control scheme 


The American Friends Service Commit 
tee announced on December 30 the signe 
ing of an agreement with the Pamil¥ 
Planning Association of Hong Kong fat 
the undertaking of a Joint programme it 
that city. ‘ 
The AFSC will make it possible for the 
Family Planning Association to establish 
a special clinie ta serve the residents of 
the Li Cheng Uk Resettlement Estaté 
and the surrounding areas, Since LOS 
the Service Commiitee hag maintained @ 
community centre programme in 
Cheng Uk and has for a long time beel 
concerned that many of the mothers if 
the area are burdened with more child 
ren than they have the physical staminé 
or economic resources ta care for. 

It is hoped that through more intensivé 
work in Li Cheng Uk, und more extel® 
sive services in Hong Kong generally, 
will be possible for the Family Plannings 
Association to help some 30,600 womell 
each year. ; 
The community centre in Li Cheng UE 
now sponsors a co-operative nurser. 
school, a mothers’ cluh, a fathers’ clulk 
a youth counselling service, a group wart 
training programme, a library, afl 
various recrcational groups for childre? 
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and young people. The AFSC, a Quakell 


organisation which won the Nobel PeaG 
Prize in 1947, maintains programmes 
international seminars and conterencé 
work camps for young people, refuEZe 
aid, and social and technical aasistane 


in many countries. ‘ 
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